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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Progress is still the watchword of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. This enterprise comes 
within a long-neglected field, and there is so much to be 
done that no member of the staff has found it necessary 
to ponder as to the next task. Some vital question is al- 
ways at hand, and with it is ever present the problem of 
dealing with the matter in the most efficient way possible 
for a small staff with limited income. In the spirit of sac- 
rifice, however, these tasks have been faced with the usual 
courage of those who have long unselfishly toiled for the 
advancement of scientific research with respect to the 
Negro. 

It is well to note, moreover, that what has been accom- 
plished by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History is a tribute to the Negro. The whites of consider- 
able means have shown less and less interest in the work 
of the Association as the years have passed. They have 
tended to look unfavorably upon the revelation of truth 
as shown by scientific investigation. Whites of the well 
educated and thinking classes, however, have increased 
their interest, although unable to increase the income of 
the Association. Upon the Negroes, then, have fallen the 
burden of financing this undertaking; and, according to 
the annual financial statement of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
they have done remarkably well. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE StTupy or NeGRO Lire aND HisTory, INC., 
From July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938 





Receipts Disbursements 
Contributions _......._.. $ 5,036.13 Printing and Stationery $% 3,906.04 
Subscriptions _............. 1,578.24 esearch —............. 800.00 
Active Memberships ___.__. 822.50 Accounting ——~............... 650.00 
Sustaining Memberships . 1,335.20 Stenographic Service -_ 1,410.08 
Publications — 1,028.00 Salaries —..--......... 3,000.00 
Negro History Bulletin... 1,246.37 Traveling Expenses —...... 333.05 
Sundry Income _......... UN: es 925.00 
——————.__ History Prizes -_...... ee 225.00 
$11,768.72 Sundry expenditure _. 499.88 
Balance on hand ee 
ow 1, o........ 627.25 $11,749.05 

Balance on hand 

June 30, 1938_........... 646.92 
706 --.~----. $18,395.97 $12,395.97 


This income has come from all parts of the country 
where the people have been interested in the effort and 
where it has been possible to secure voluntary workers to 
present the cause to them. In some places where the one 
condition obtained the other did not, and small amounts 
obtained here and there indicate not a lack of interest but 
the want of an efficient national organization to reach all 
parts of the country at the most opportune season. Im- 
provement in this respect has been noted, but much re- 
mains to be done before our returns will indicate exactly 
what the Negroes of the country will actually do to aid 
this scientific research. 

Some observations on these returns are interesting. 
Neither Virginia nor Oklahoma raised as much money for 
the work as those areas did last year. Dr. L. P. Jackson 
and Mr. Roscoe Dunjee, the respective state chairmen, 
had to accept what could be given after other appeals had 
preceded them. But these states are still far ahead of all 
but two, namely, the District of Columbia and Michigan. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. John C. Bruce the District 
of Columbia raised the largest amount, $1,305.62. Mich- 
igan, under the leadership of Miss Sylvia M. Tucker, fol- 
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lowed with $591.04. Increased amounts were reported 
from Florida under Dean E. P. Southall, from Maryland 
under Professor L. S. James, from Missouri under Pro- 
fessor Lorenzo J. Greene, from New York under Mr. Har- 
court A. Tynes, from Tennessee under Dean A. A. Tay- 
lor, and from Ohio under Mr. W. F. Savoy, assisted by 
Mr. J. W. Scott, of Cincinnati. Alabama under President 
H. Council Trenholm, West Virginia under President John 
W. Davis, and North Carolina under Dean James T. Tay- 
lor showed sustained interest. In this picture should be 
kept in mind Dr. Charles H. Wesley and Miss Susie R. 
Quander, who as chairman and secretary respectively of 
the Steering Committee stood ready throughout the His- 
tory Campaign to stimulate these efforts at all points 
throughout the country. In close cooperation with these 
two officials on this committee worked unselfishly Mr. Dos- 
well Brooks, Mr. James B. Browning and Mrs. L. W. 
Gresham. 
RESEARCH 


The success of the Association in research ean still 
be reported although the staff consists of only the Director 
and part-time investigators who at the same time have 
other duties to perform. The results thus achieved, how- 
ever, are surprising, for so many researches have thereby 
been made that the Association is flooded today with re- 
quests for publication. In the absence of aid from foun- 
dations to finance publications the Association has finally 
succeeded in interesting the Negro scholars thus con- 
cerned and certain fraternities and sororities to raise a 
fund sufficient to publish at least one monograph annually. 
With the co-operation of the Associated Publishers the 
Collapse of the Confederacy by Dr. Charles H. Wesley has 
been published and has been given its rightful place among 
the most scholarly historical works of this generation. 
The truths therein set forth have worked a revolution 
in thought with respect to the Lost Cause. Dr. W. Sher- 
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man Savage’s Controversy Over the Distribution of Aboli- 
tion Literature will be published in the fall with an appro- 
priation from this special fund. 

The work on the Negro in Brazil, now being produced 
by Dr. Arthur Ramos of that country, is going forward 
satisfactorily. The work is being translated from the Por- 
tuguese into the English by Mr. Richard Pattee, now con- 
nected with the Division of American Republics in the 
Department of State. He reports progress and assures 
the staff that the book will be ready for printing before 
autumn. The translator’s introduction and comments on 
the works in this special field are intended to enhance the 
value of the volume by rendering it generally intelligible 
to a large reading public. 


EDUCATION 


The educational work of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History has increased in importance 
during the year. This has been accomplished not because 
of having had a larger amount of money to be expended 
for this purpose, but by the attainment of the objective 
in interesting a larger number of persons to participate. 
Persons in the field of Negro history qualified to render 
service as lecturers and directors of conferences are in- 
creasing from year to year. At the same time these per- 
sons have imbibed the spirit of sacrifice which has charac- 
terized the Association from its inception up to the present 
time. The motives actuating these to disseminate in- 
formation with respect to the Negro have been not the 
eustomary fees which persons receive for such service, 
but the desire to promote in a scholarly way the truth 
with respect to the past and present status of the Negro. 
While the amount of money which the Association and its 
coworkers have been able to allocate for such assistance 
has been very meager during recent years, the results for 
the reason set forth above have been the greatest in the 
history of the extension work. 
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So many persons are now participating in the effort to 
enlighten the public in this neglected field that it is im- 
possible to record here even the most successful par- 
ticipants. The study of the Negro is now undertaken in 
schools of almost every grade from the kindergarten to 
the university. Teachers, principals and supervisors have 
felt it incumbent upon themselves to plan their daily, 
weekly and monthly work in the light of the significant 
facts in Negro life and history which have been so popu- 
larized that they cannot be ignored in the curriculum. 
Even students have shown so much interest and have so 
informed themselves in Negro life and history that their 
superiors have had to learn more than what they acquired 
when they underwent their preparation for their positions. 
In certain quarters, then, the study of the Negro has suc- 
ceeded in spite of opposition. Persons who have not been 
very much interested have finally been convinced that, 
since the people concerned desire to penetrate this field, 
it would be a loss of a great opportunity not to appeal to 
the students through the things in which they are vitally 
interested. 

THe Necro History BuLuetin 


The greatest force in promoting the educational work 
of the Association during the year, however, has been 
the Negro History Bulletin. This magazine was launched 
by the Association last October as a new educational peri- 
odical designed to promote the study of the Negro among 
the children by simplifying what is made too difficult for 
the young reader in books now available. For a number 
of years the schools had expressed a desire for such sim- 
plification, especially in view of the fact that few books 
bearing upon the Negro have been made available for chil- 
dren in the lower grades. The aim, then, was to carry 
the thought of the Negro to the children of the country 
with feature stories, narratives and biographical sketches 
in the language and style adapted to their capacity. 
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The effort, in a few words, was to make the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin an organ for the schools. The contents 
throughout the year were so planned as to correlate the 
suggested work in this special field with that of the gen- 
eral curriculum, the aim being not to have the students 
learn less about others but more about themselves in re- 
lation to others. The children, moreover, are encouraged 
to make this publication an avenue for the expression of 
their own thoughts. For this reason original productions 
of those in the lower grades have been solicited. 

The Bulletin, moreover, is not intended to serve only 
the pupils of the Negro race. The aim of this project is the 
same as that of any other effort of the Association, namely, 
to set forth the truth concerning the Negro in such a way 
as to convince all persons of what the race has actually 
achieved in order to inculcate more self-respect on the 
part of the Negro and more tolerance on the part of his 
oppressors. For this reason it is encouraging to note 
that many of the subscribers to the Negro History Bulle- 
tin are white persons who have received the magazine in 
this spirit and find it profitable in enriching the lives of 
the students who come under their direction and instruc- 
tion. 

During the year the Bulletin has undertaken to cover 
briefly the history of the Negro in America with some lit- 
tle emphasis on the Negro in Africa in the first and in the 
last issue of the year devoted especially to the Negro 
throughout the world. The consensus of opinion is that 
the service thus rendered during the first year of the ven- 
ture is indeed valuable. It has been suggested that dur- 
ing the coming year the Bulletin should concern itself with 
treating in each issue special achievements of the Negrocs 
—oratory, poetry, painting, sculpture, music and the like. 
This would mean building upon the foundation already 
laid during the first year in treating the history of the 
Negro generally. 
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Tue JournAL or Necro History 


THE JourNaL or Necro History has held its own during 
the year. Some subscribers, however, have changed from 
the more scientific magazine to the popular publication, 
the Negro History Bulletin, but a sufficient number of new 
subscribers have been found to make up for most of those 
who have thus chosen. The subscription list has not 
shown a large increase during the year; and yet, consider- 
ing the circumstances, the staff feels that the situation 
is sufficiently favorable to look forward to the usual in- 
crease. The Negro History Campaign conducted during 
the year was productive of new subscriptions to THe Jour- 
naL OF Necro History while securing at the same time 
about four thousand subscribers to the Negro History 
Bulletin. 

Not only have certain influential persons in the coun- 
try become subscribing members of the Association and 
thus maintained the subscription list of this magazine, 
but others have attached themselves as life members. 
Among these should be mentioned President H. Councill 
Trenholm of the Alabama State Teachers College who has 
made the first payment of $25; President D. O. W. Holmes, 
of Morgan College, who began his payment upon the life 
membership last year; and the Great Lakes Mutual In- 
surance Company of Detroit, Attorney Charles H. Ma- 
honey, president, Mr. Moses L. Walker, vice-president, 
and Mr. Louis C. Blount, secretary, who took out a life 
membership for the firm, paying the entire amount of 
$100. 

Special interest has been expressed in THE JoURNAL OF 
Necro History in learned circles abroad. This has been 
due to certain additional connections made in European 
centers, mainly in England, Belgium and France. Such 
interest has been expressed especially by the scientists in 
connection with the Belgian Congo Museum at Tervueren, 
and La Société des Africanistes of Paris. Still other cen- 
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ters in South America have expressed a deeper interest 
because of learning to appreciate even at this late date 
the valuable documents and works which have been pro- 
duced by the Association during the last twenty-three 
years. In Latin America this manifestation has come from 
the Boletim da Sociedade Luso Africana do Rio de Janeiro 
in Brazil. Especially interested in THE Journat or Necro 
History and the work of the Association are the gentlemen 
associated with Dr. Fernando Ortiz, the well established au- 
thority in the study of the Negro in Cuba. They have re- 
cently brought out a semestral review entitled Estudios 
Afrocubanos under the directorship of Emilio Roig de 
Leuchsenring. 

Both Tue Journat or Necro History and the Association 
suffered a great loss in the death of Arthur Alonzo Schom- 
burg on the 10th of June. He was one of the assistant 
editors of this magazine. His chief concern was that of 
a bibliophile, and he functioned later very efficiently as a 
eurator of a large collection of books on the Negro at 
Fisk University and finally in a similar capacity in a much 
larger and probably the most valuable collection of such 
books in the world housed on the third floor of the 135th 
Street Branch Library in New York City. This was his 
own collection which so impressed the public that the Car- 
negie Corporation was induced to give him $10,000 for it 
some years ago and to present it as a contribution to the 
New York Publie Library. While Mr. Schomburg did not 
write very much, he rendered an unusually valuable ser- 
vice in helping those thus concerned. Because of his un- 
usual knowledge of books in this field persons of all races 
in this country and abroad called upon him for assistance 
which he cheerfully gave without price. 


Necro History WEEK 


Negro History Week has gone forward with its usual 
record-breaking progress. The various movements insti- 
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tuted by the Association, including the Negro History 
Campaign itself, culminated with Negro History Week. 
It was therefore the busy season of the year for the 
schools and for the Association and its staff. There were 
more calls for field service, for answers to inquiries, for 
succinct pamphlets, and for suggested books to penetrate 
further the study of the Negro. All such activities through- 
out the whole body of Negroes in the United States wheth- 
er engaged in religion, social welfare, business, or pro- 
fessional life had some bearing upon Negro History Week. 
During the celebration of Negro History Week the 
program varied from place to place. While certain parts 
of the country recently becoming aroused were well satis- 
fied with forceful addresses bearing upon the past of the 
Negro, others, having passed that stage, concerned them- 
selves with serious studies and problems of research. The 
children themselves participated by bringing to their teach- 
ers unknown but valuable facts concerning their family 
history and community life. Along with these came also 
valuable books given by parents to build up at certain cen- 
ters of large cities libraries to which all may repair 
for more intensive study of many things which could only 
be briefly touched during the celebration. This meant an 
extension of serious study beyond these few days; and 
with the use of the Negro History Bulletin the people are 
making Negro History Week Negro History Year. 


BRANCHES 


Following the usual custom, the Association has been 
reluctant to encourage the establishment of many branches. 
Several requests came to the Washington headquar- 
ters for the setting up of such local organizations, but 
had to be refused because of a lack of sufficient interest 
to warrant a prolonged life of such a circle. The friends 
of the Association were so successful in Detroit, however, 
that the national office gladly approved that they be or- 
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ganized for the more serious work for which they have 
shown themselves capable. Under the leadership of Miss 
Sylvia M. Tucker the people of Detroit raised $591.04 dur- 
ing the campaign, the second largest amount contributed 
by any area during the year. On the 14th of May, there- 
fore, the Director on invitation from that city addressed 
there a large mass meeting of about three thousand citi- 
zens and immediately thereafter organized the Detroit 
Branch of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Miss Sylvia M. Tucker was elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fannie H. Peck, vice-president; Mrs. R. Louise 
Henderson, secretary; Mr. Snow F. Grigsby, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Rosa Gregg, instructor. 

The Association can report various activities among 
the other branches. The New York Branch has been very 
active under the inspiration of Mr. Harcourt A. Tynes; 
the Petersburg Branch has given a good account of itself 
under the stimulus of Dr. Luther P. Jackson; the Phila- 
delphia Branch has made steady progress, the Indiana 
Branch has advanced with its program, and the New Or- 
leans and the Southwestern Branch have made special 
efforts to secure the adoption of supplementary works 
bearing upon the Negro. 


Tue Manuscript CoLLECTION 


In 1929-30 the Association with a grant for the collec- 
tion of manuscript materials bearing on the Negro made 
an exploratory effort. More than 3,000 manuscripts of value 
were thereby collected. The Association was unable to 
secure a large grant for the carrying out of the important 
‘work which this preliminary effort disclosed as necessary, 
but the connections thus made almost ten years ago have 
been productive of important results. Manuscripts have 
ever since come from time to time to increase this collec- 
tion. With those turned over recently to the Library of 
Congress, where they are stored, the number of documents 
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thus far obtained amount to about 4,250. These cover the 
whole range of letters, bills of sale, manumission papers, 
certificates of freedom, journals, diaries, deeds, wills, 
family records, proceedings of various bodies, and hand- 
written addresses of distinguished men. 

Among the documents of importance recently turned 
over to the Library of Congress are certain manuscripts 
deserving special mention—such as 22 of the poems of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar in his own handwriting, the con- 
tract which he signed with Dodd Mead and Company for 
the publication of The Strength of Gideon, photostat 
copies of the proceedings of the churches of the District 
of Columbia in organizing the Fifteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church, and the handwritten autobiography of 
Hiram R. Revels, the first Negro to serve in the United 
States Senate. The papers of Major C. A. Fleetwood 
touching the careers of Madame Selika, Alexander Crum- 
mell, and Booker T. Washington enhance also the value 
of this collection. 








WILLIAM TRAIL: AN INDIANA PIONEER 


Among the slaves of Bosil and Barbary Trail, of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, on May 23, 1784, was born a 
colored boy whom they called William. For some un- 
known reason when the boy was still a little fellow his 
mistress formed a dislike for him. She would often beat 
him so unmercifully that little William would hide himself 
in the field and forests until he was almost starved to 
death. Many times his master would miss the boy, and, 
knowing about Mrs. Trail’s bitter hatred of the lad, would 
go in search of his lost property and bring him back. 
When William was twelve years old his master moved to 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Trails in South Caro- 
lina, they sold William to a farmer by the name of Blake- 
ly, of Lawrence County. Blakely had a son named Wil- 
liam, and in order to avoid confusion, he decided that the 
slave should be called Will.’ To this attempt to nick-name 
him William Trail objected vigorously. But the master 
would have his way, and Will bowed to the inevitable and 
soon worked his way into the good graces of his new 
owner. He became practically manager and overseer of 
the farm, and his master was soon on the way to pros- 
perity. Will realized that the success of the farm and 
the prosperity of his master were due to his labors and 
managerial ability; at the same time he was keenly aware 
of the inadequacy of his food and scanty clothing which 
the master reluctantly provided. Hence he entered into 
an agreement with his master whereby he was to work 
five days a week for his owner, while the time on Satur- 
days and Sundays was to be his own. 

Under this new arrangement Will worked hard and 
saved his pennies which he earned. He would even work 


2<¢A Story of a Slave in Indiana,’’ by William Trail, Jr., The Indian- 
ian, III, 257 (1899). 
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late at night at odd jobs; and was soon in possession of 
the ‘‘fabulous’’ sum of forty or fifty dollars. For thirty 
dollars he purchased a colt from one of his master’s sons, 
and raised it on hay which he pulled in the fields and 
meadows. When he went out, instead of being on foot, 
as other colored persons were, he rode on a fine horse. 
His status now was unusual for a slave; and soon he was 
an object of suspicion, jealousy, and envy.? The suspicion 
of his master was not without foundation, for Will, hav- 
ing tasted the sweets of liberty, was no longer contented 
as a slave, but had resolved that some day he would be 
a free man. 

The migration from the South to the Indiana Territory 
was at flood-tide; and from some of the returned migrants 
to the West, Will learned much about that far off land 
which fired his imagination and increased his desire for 
freedom. He began to ask himself the burning ques- 
tions: ‘‘Am I not a man?’’ ‘‘Why should I work five days 
for another man and but one for myself?’’ ‘‘Did not God 
make all men? Then why should one man belong to an- 
other?’’ ‘‘Ah, it is the law that gave one man the right to 
own another,”’ said he. ‘‘ Well, who made such a law? It 
was man. I had no part in making such a law and God 
does not require me to obey it.’ 

This was long before the underground railroad system 
was in full operation to aid runaway slaves. Will began 
saving his money and planning means of his escape. One 
of his master’s sons did not like the way his father treated 
Will, and became his trusted and bosom friend. In 1814 
his young master and friend gave him a pass as a free 
Negro. Will mounted his horse and started for the In- 
diana Territory. He found on the road white men who 
were going to the same place; and, believing him to be a 
free Negro, they did not molest him. All went well until 


* Ibid., 258. 
*Tbid., 259. 
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he separated from the white men who went in another 
direction. When the fugitive reached Lexington, Kentucky, 
he was suspected as being a runaway slave, and was arrest- 
ed. The justice of the peace before whom he was arraigned 
was an orthodox member of the Baptist Church; and when 
he found that the culprit was of the same faith as him- 
self he openly declared in the presence of the court that 
he would have nothing to do with him. Will, much to his 
delight, was released and continued his journey toward 
the North, firmly convinced that his good fortune had 
been due to the fact that he was a member of the Baptist 
Church.* 

Finally he arrived in the Indiana Territory, and settled 
down among old acquaintances from South Carolina, at 
Brookville. This was Will’s mistake, for soon word was 
sent back to South Carolina informing his master of the 
whereabouts of his runaway slave. James Blakely, his 
master, came with an agent to Brookville, kidnapped Trail, 
and started him off for the South and slavery again; but 
Will managed to free himself before the party was out of 
Indiana. Foiled in his purpose, Blakely was not to be out- 
done; so before he left he took the horse and all of Trail’s 
clothes. But Trail gave his master to understand that he 
would not serve him another day under any kind of eir- 
cumstances. He made arrangements through an agent 
whereby he was to purchase his freedom from his master 
at a cost of three hundred dollars. By hard work and 
the strictest economy Trail saved his money, and soon 
paid the three hundred dollars. The agent, however, was 
aware of the fact that according to the laws of the Terri- 
tory, Blakely could free his slave, but had no right to 
sell him. Taking advantage of this technicality in the 
law, and the ignorance of Trail, the agent failed to send 
the money to Blakely, but pocketed it for his own use. 

Angry because he had been cheated in a bargain, again 


* Ibid., 260. 
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the South Carolinian came to Indiana with a kidnapping 
party, had Trail arrested and arraigned in court. The 
runaway slave by this time had made so many friends 
in Indiana that no man could be induced or even paid to 
take the stand against him. Hence, Trail was discharged, 
and the case dismissed for lack of sufficient evidence to 
prove that he was a former slave.’ Thus he had overcome 
slavery, and years thereafter he assisted others through 
the underground railroad in doing likewise. 

While working to get money with which to purchase 
his liberty, William Trail cleared away the timber off the 
first lot in the town of Brownville in Union County. In 
1821 Archibald and Mary McCowan moved from Virginia 
to Rush County, Indiana. William Trail formed the ac- 
quaintance and a lasting friendship with this family, and 
in 1825 he married a daughter of MecCowan.® To this 
union were born seven sons: Archibald, James, William, 
Jr., Joseph, Barzillai, Daniel and Benjamin. When the 
Civil War started in 1861, four of these boys answered 
the call of their country and fought for the preservation 
of the Union. Three of them never returned; James died 
in a hospital at Corpus Christi; Benjamin and David were 
taken prisoners by the enemy and died in a Confederate 
prison camp.’ 

In 1832 William Trail and his father-in-law purchased 
a half section of land in Henry County, Indiana, at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. This vast tract of 
land was divided between them, each receiving one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. About two hundred acres of this 
land is still in the possession of the grandchildren of these 
Negro pioneers of the Hoosier State, and is rented out on 
shares to white farmers in Henry County, Indiana, near 


* Ibid., 261. 
* William Trail, Jr., op. cit., 11. 


7 Miss Leola Trail, a granddaughter of William Trail, Sr., responsible for 
this statement. 
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the village of Shirley. Before Trail purchased the large 
tract of land in Henry County, he owned a twenty-five 
acre farm near Cornersville. He was a thrifty and pros- 
perous farmer, and this made the poor whites of the com- 
munity jealous. In order to ruin him, a political maneuver 
carried through a proposal to build a new road from An- 
derson to Knightstown, which would cut his farm in twain. 
When the surveyor persisted in going ahead with the work 
over Trail’s protest, the latter brought suit against the 
intruder and won his case. The culprit became bankrupt 
before he had finished paying the amount of damage done 
the defendant. 

Race prejudice and discrimination kept the Trail chil- 
dren from attending the public schools in the county where 
they were born, but William Trail knew the value of edu- 
eation, and nothing deterred his efforts at educating his 
children. He sent his eldest boy to Michigan, where he 
obtained a liberal education. He returned to Henry Coun- 
ty and opened a school for the younger members of the 
Trail household and for other children of color in the 
community. When the State Constitution was being re- 
vised, and the question of school laws was pending, the 
whites of the community who opposed public education, 
would often refer to the Trail children as the best edu- 
cated in the county, and yet had not cost the state a cent.® 

In 1845 the Society of Friends in Indiana founded the 
Union Literary Institute, in Randolph County, for educa- 
tion of Negroes who were not admitted to the white 
schools of the state.° The grand children of William Trail 
were educated at this institution. 

Trail must have passed on to his posterity something 
of his liberty-loving spirit and a keen appreciation of the 
value of education. All of his grandchildren are well edu- 
eated, and a number of them are in the teaching profes- 


*«<The Story of a Slave in Indiana,’’ loc. cit., 262. 
* History Randolph County, II, 162. 
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sion. Prof. Arthur C. Holland, at the West Virginia State 
College, William Holland, vice-principal of Jack Yates 
High School, Houston, Texas, and Miss Lois Holland, on 
the faculty of Crispus Attucks High School, in Indianap- 
olis, are great grandchildren of this pioneer. 

Trail died in 1858 at the ripe old age of seventy-five, 
and was laid to rest on his own farm in Henry County. 
The story of his life should be a source of inspiration to 
the young Negro of this present generation. 


JosepH C. CARROLL 
Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











JOHN MALVIN, A WESTERN RESERVE PIONEER 


Colored people played a fairly conspicuous part in the 
settlement of the Northwest Territory and even in coloniz- 
ing the vast area beyond the Mississippi, but their par- 
ticipation in the early pioneering activities has received 
but scant mention from historians. This omission is not 
always deliberate but arises from a dearth of material, 
for colored people a century ago were facing the hard 
facts of life and had neither the leisure nor the inclination 
to record their annals. And how could they assume that 
the then activities of an inarticulate minority group would 
be of absorbing interest to a later generation? It is, there- 
fore, refershing to find one conspicuous figure in the early 
life of the Western Reserve, concerning whom something 
has been saved from the general lot of oblivion. 

John Malvin was born in 1795 in Dumfries, Prince 
William County, Virginia, of a slave father but of a free 
mother. Under the slave code, he inherited the status of 
his mother and was, therefore, free. However, this cir- 
cumstance made little difference in his early life. He was 
apprenticed to his father’s master and assigned as a per- 
sonal servant to one of the master’s clerks. His treat- 
ment in no wise differed from the ordinary lot of slave 
boys; he received the customary booting and cuffing at the 
hands of this underling and, apparently, was taught noth- 
ing under this alleged apprenticeship. 

At the age of 18, he started to learn carpentry, and 
this trade enabled him to earn a competence in his later 
years. But what is more important, at this time he was 
taught to read by a superannuated slave, who in some 
mysterious manner had acquired that art. His lessons 
were given secretly at night with the aid of a pine knot 
fire; his principal text book was the Bible. Malvin was an 
eager student and soon mastered the art and became an 
omnivorous reader. 
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The pulpit offered about the only outlet for a Colored 
man of superior attainments in those days, and it was 
natural that Malvin became a Baptist preacher, although 
he was denied a license or ordination in Virginia. Later, 
while a resident of Cincinnati, he received a preacher’s 
license but apparently never had a permanent charge. 

Malvin’s education taught him the value of documents 
as evidence of his free status. He was careful to have his 
certificate of freedom recorded in the County Clerk’s office, 
and this act saved him from later difficulties. The kidnap- 
ping of free colored people was a profitable though un- 
savory occupation in Northern states, and many a luck- 
less freeman was enslaved through this process. 

In 1827 Malvin decided to come to Ohio, being attracted 
to a territory where slavery had been forever prohibited. 
The journey to Marietta, Ohio, (six days) was made on 
foot, and his certificate of freedom enabled him to travel 
without molestation from road patrols. He came down 
the Ohio river to Cincinnati by boat. 

Much to his surprise and chagrin, Malvin found that 
his treatment and status in Ohio was little different from 
that in Virginia. Southern Ohio was largely peopled by 
emigrants who came west from Virginia and other slave 
states, and they brought with them the southern tradition 
relating to slavery and free colored men. Ohio had a legal 
code known as the Black Laws, by which colored people 
were barred as witnesses and from jury service in court, 
denied attendance in schools or participation in school 
funds, and refused the privileges and services of state in- 
stitutions. Intermarriage between the races, moreover, was 
made illegal. The enforcement of these laws, however, 
varied considerably in accordance with local community 
sentiment. 

In Cincinnati conditions were aggravated by a move- 
ment to enforce a state law requiring colored people to 
give a bond of $500.00, conditioned upon their good con- 
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duct and their not becoming public charges. The deter- 
mination to enforce this law caused consternation in the 
small colored community, as few of them could comply 
with its terms. However, Malvin called a meeting of col- 
ored men and secured a sixty-day stay in the enforcement 
of the law. From this meeting, a committee was sent to 
Canada to see if permission would be granted for a colored 
community in the Dominion. The Governor of Canada, 
Sir James Colebrook, granted this request, saying, ‘‘Tell 
the Republicans on your side of the line that we Royalists 
do not know men by their color.’’ Out of this movement 
came the colored colony in Canada, called Wilberforce. 
About one-half of the colored population of Cincinnati, 
then numbering about 2,200, left the city in this colonizing 
movement. 

The delay in perfecting this colonizing scheme caused 
trouble in the Queen City. The local authorities showed 
no disposition to enforce the statute even after the expira- 
tion of the grace period, but the rabble took matters into 
its own hands. A riot ensued which raged for three days, 
during which colored people were subjected to physical 
harm, abuse and indignity. The authorities were equally 
indifferent to the lawless acts of the mob, but colored 
men armed themselves and fought back, killing and wound- 
ing a number of their assailants, and the riot stopped. 

While in Cincinnati, Malvin was active in securing pe- 
titions for the repeal of the obnoxious Black Laws. In 
this effort, he worked with some staunch and courageous 
abolitionists, of whom James G. Birney was a leading 
spirit. These protests were for the most part ineffective 
at that time, although some modification of the school 
laws was obtained by which there was a division of school 
funds set apart for the education of colored children. 

Malvin was also secretly connected with the Under- 
ground Railway activities. On one occasion he engineered 
the escape of five slaves from a river boat moored at Cin- 
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cinnati. They were destined for the dreaded sale down the 
river. One of these, a pregnant woman, Malvin concealed 
in his own house until she was able to leave. The escape 
of these slaves caused a great furore in the town, but none 
were recaptured. Malvin moved boldly about the city 
during this excitement and, apparently, was not suspected. 

While on a visit to Louisville, Kentucky, Malvin him- 
self was arrested as a suspected fugitive. His certificate 
of freedom was effective in procuring his release, espe- 
cially since no one came forward to claim ownership. 

These incidents, and the precarious position of free- 
men even in the free state of Ohio, induced Malvin to join 
his fraters in Wilberforce, Canada. In 1831 he moved 
northward with his wife, she stopping in Cleveland while 
he continued his journey to prepare their home. When he 
returned to Cleveland for his wife he found that she had 
become attached to that city and prevailed on him to stay 
there, so in 1831 Malvin became a resident of Cleveland. 
The Western Reserve of Ohio inherited the New England 
tradition as to slavery, and conditions there, while not 
perfect, were a great improvement over southern Ohio. 

Although denied employment as a carpenter, Malvin 
secured work as a cook on a lake vessel. He also worked 
as an engineer at a mill after a nearly disastrous experi- 
ence. The two white engineers, who were employed to 
teach him the mysteries of the steam boiler, deliberately 
disconnected the water line and went hunting, leaving Mal- 
vin in charge. Some quick thinking and action saved an 
explosion. Thereafter, Malvin dismantled the entire ap- 
paratus, studying each part thoroughly until he had mas- 
tered its principles, and then reassembled it. 

Malvin was thrifty and had an eye to business. One 
of his ventures was the purchase of a sailing vessel in 
which he carried limestone from Kelly’s Island. To do 
this, it was necessary to have a sailing master’s license, 
which he secured. This business was so successful that 
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Malvin later sold the vessel to the same people from whom 
he had originally purchased it. Later he successfully 
operated a canal boat on the Ohio Canal from Cleveland 
to Marietta. 

Malvin also had ample opportunity to engage in the 
early religious activities of the community. On his ar- 
rival in Cleveland, there was no organized Baptist Church 
and only a handful of members of that denomination. Oc- 
easional services were conducted by itinerant preachers 
who happened to be in the locality. Malvin became a mem- 
ber of the group which later formed the First Baptist 
Chureh of Cleveland. Their first meetings were held in 
a sort of community hall on Academy Lane, now West 
Fourth Street. He preached occasionally to this group 
and also was invited to preach to congregations in a 
number of nearby towns. The First Baptist Church was 
formally organized February 16, 1833, and John Malvin 
and Harriet Malvin were two of the seventeen charter 
members whose names appear as signers of the Covenant 
of Faith then adopted. 

In 1835 this congregation erected its first church, a 
frame structure, at Seneca and Champlain Streets, a site 
now occupied by the Cleveland Union Terminal. He par- 
ticipated in the actual construction of this building. When 
the church was completed, its first racial problem appeared 
over the seating of colored members. It was customary in 
the North at that time for churches to provide a ‘‘colored’’ 
gallery. The First Baptist Church voted to conform to 
this general practice, but Malvin openly and vigorously 
opposed this action insisting on unrestricted seating. To 
allay this opposition, Malvin and two other rather promi- 
nent colored members were offered a choice of seats any- 
where they pleased, but Malvin refused to compromise. 
He continued his opposition for 18 months and was vic- 
torious, for then a rule for free seating was adopted. For 
more than a century of its existence, this First Baptist 
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Church has never been without some colored membership. 

In 1832 Malvin called a meeting of Cleveland’s col- 
ored men and organized the first colored school in that 
city. The first teacher was a half-breed Indian, who was 
paid $20.00 a month from a fund raised by subscription. 
He was followed by Clarissa Wright, a white lady from 
Talmage, Ohio. A notable feature of this school was at- 
tendance by colored adults. 

Encouraged by this success, Malvin in 1835 called a 
convention of colored men in Columbus, Ohio, and out of 
this developed the School Fund Society. Under its in- 
fluence other schools were organized in Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati and Springfield. This movement was only short- 
lived, but it is remarkable as a reflection of the strivings 
of a disadvantaged group toward education. In Cleveland 
there was no hostility to this colored school, and there was 
no burning of buildings as occurred in southern Ohio. 
The fact is that Malvin had the sympathy, encouragement 
and financial support of the white community in his com- 
mendable effort. This generous attitude is illustrated by 
the fact that in 1857 a colored lady, Mrs. Stanley, was a 
teacher in the day schools of Cleveland. 

Separate schools gradually disappeared in most north- 
ern Ohio communities, even before the Civil War. Even 
when separation of the races in schools was required by 
state law, and supported by a division of school funds, 
the good sense of these communities rejected an economy 
requiring two separate, duplicating, school systems main- 
tained by public funds. This was especially true in Ohio’s 
Western Reserve. Hence, where local sentiment was fa- 
vorable, colored children were admitted to the public 
schools on equal terms. This sentiment was reinforced 
by the early decisions of the Ohio Supreme Court, which 
held that a preponderance of white blood made a person 
legally white. Since it was and is impossible to determine 
blood proportions in an individual, a simple statement by 
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a colored person that he was more than half white was 
sufficient to admit his children to the public schools. The 
same device was used to secure the electoral franchise for 
colored men long before male suffrage became universal. 

During all this time, John Malvin was unrelenting in 
his fight on the discriminating laws of Ohio. These Black 
Laws gave Ohio and her sister states of the old North- 
west Territory an unpleasant notoriety and a rather un- 
enviable reputation in the North. Their harshness and 
rigor aroused the sentiments of reasonable and humane 
people. The extreme of their application is illustrated 
by one case where a white man was actually acquitted 
of murder, because all of the witnesses to the crime were 
colored and were not permitted to testify. 

Malvin joined forces with liberal whites who sponsored 
mass meetings, hired lecturers and incessantly petitioned 
the legislature for the repeal of these laws. The debates in 
political party conventions, anti-slavery meetings, consti- 
tutional conventions, and legislatures during the pre-Civil 
War period show the presistency with which this effort 
was promoted. Gradual modification of the obnoxious 
laws was secured until only the separate school provision 
remained. Their complete repeal was accomplished in 
1887 under the leadership of the late Bishop Arnett, then 
a member of the Ohio legislature. They have since been 
judicially declared as a blot on the escutcheon of Ohio. 

When the Civil War broke out in 1861, Malvin called 
a mass meeting of Cleveland’s colored citizens and or- 
ganized a military company. The services of this com- 
mand were tendered to the Governor of Ohio, who felt 
compelled to refuse their enlistment under existing laws. 
These volunteers thereupon went to Massachusetts, where 
the war governor was active in organizing colored units. 
It was not until 1863 that Ohio put its own colored troops 
in the field. 

The population of Cleveland in 1830 was 1,075, but 
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it is impossible to determine the percentage of colored 
residents. They must have settled there as early as the 
1820s, for in 1832 they were in sufficient numbers to jus- 
tify Malvin’s first school. This surmise is further sup- 
ported by the fact that colored residents are mentioned 
at a very early date and appear as members of the oldest 
churches and in the early federal census. 

Malvin’s first residence was at Hamilton and Wood 
streets, now in the heart of Cleveland’s Mall. The size 
of the city is indicated by the fact that Malvin’s home was 
then at the edge of the woods, which was the eastern resi- 
dential limit of the city. His name does not appear in the 
first directory of Cleveland (1837), but in 1845 he is listed 
as a carpenter and joiner at 29 York Street. In 1859 his 
residence was 68 Cedar Avenue, a site now covered by the 
Cedar-Central Federal Housing Project. Later Malvin 
erected two houses on Sterling Street (now East 30th 
Street), where he resided until his death. He is still re- 
membered by a few of Cleveland’s oldest colored residents, 
but only as an old man; his early life and activities have 
almost completely passed out of memory. The Cleveland 
newspapers of his day frequently carried his name in their 
columns, usually in connection with an anti-slavery meet- 
ing or some other public assembly. 

In 1879 at the age of 84, John Malvin published his 
autobiography, a pamphet of 42 pages. <A copy of this 
is preserved in the Western Reserve Historical Society. 
It is not so much a personal biography, as it is a narrative 
of stirring events and experiences in which Malvin par- 
ticipated. Considering the author’s limited education, the 
pamphlet has a surprising and pleasing literary charm. 
It reveals him as a man of quiet dignity and sincerity. No 
attempt is made to emphasize his own connection with the 
exciting events recounted. His participation in the anti- 
slavery movement is minimized, rather than exaggerated, 
although it nearly cost him his life. He was energetic and 
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persistent, but without bombast or pomposity or self- 
inflation. Above all he had that rare quality of calm hu- 
mility, which is ever consistent with personal dignity and 
self-respect. And there was no fawning, no cringing or 
abasement; John Malvin always walked as a man. There 
can be no doubt that his life and work, his high character 
and his personal example had a marked influence on his 
day and time and helped to establish a tradition in race 
relations which for years was an outstanding character- 
istic of Ohio’s Western Reserve. 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








SLAVE DISLOYALTY UNDER THE CONFEDERACY 


As Northern abolitionist sentiment mounted in the 
ante-bellum era, carrying with it a moral condemnation of 
the planter’s civilization, the South was driven to an ag- 
gressive championship of slave-societies, ancient and mod- 
ern. Slavery ceased to be recounted a ‘‘necessary evil’’ 
but became rationalized as a ‘‘blessing,’’ the sine qua non 
in fact, of an advanced society. The planter, buttressed 
by a ‘‘new sociology’’ such as that of George Fitzhugh, 
seeking a psychological escape in a fanciful literature of 
chivalry, and at the same time increasingly resentful of the 
rapid economic development of the North, attempted to 
conceal a growing sense of inferiority beneath an idyllic 
portrayal of the happy slave loyal unto death despite the 
restraints occasioned by his bonds. The numerous slave 
insurrections and slave plots of this period were concealed 
from the public as effectively as if an official censorship 
had been established. The ‘‘faithful slave’’ became the 
standard literary antidote to abolitionist charges. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, the question of 
slave loyalty assumed obvious importance. James Par- 
ton, the historian, tells of the ‘‘universal expectation’’ of 
the North that the slave would rise against his master.’ 
The Southerner, on the other hand, quickly responded with 
a reaffirmation of the slave’s devotion. Jefferson Davis, in 
his challenging speech of January 10, 1861, before the 
United States Senate, remarked confidently: 


Governments have tampered with slaves; bad men have gone 
among the ignorant and credulous people, and incited them to 


For evidence of these insurrections see the writer’s ‘‘American Slave 
Insurrections Before 1861,’’ THE JoURNAL OF NEGRO History, XXII (1937), 
299-320. This topic was originally sponsored by Professor Melville J. Hers- 
kovits, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

* James Parton, General Butler in New Orleans (New York, 1864), 98. 
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murder and arson; but of themselves—moving by themselves—I 
say history does not chronicle a case of negro insurrection.* 

At the beginning of the war, as the subject of emancipa- 
tion was studiously avoided by the Federal Government, 
the planter could explain with a good deal of plausibility 
to his slaves that the hated Yankee was bent only upon 
subjugating the South. A number of slaves seem to have 
responded to the cause of the Confederacy, although the 
role of free Negroes is more evident. The Richmond En- 
quirer of September 13, 1861, commented favorably upon 
the willing services on fortifications given by free Ne- 
groes.* Editorials in the Southern press gave generous 
publicity to the widely-heralded statement that the slave 
hated the Northern invader. 

An analysis of the employment of Negro troops in the 
service of the Confederacy, far from substantiating the 
thesis of loyalty, actually demonstrates the reverse.’ The 
earliest use of such troops was in Nashville, Tennessee, 
during April, 1861, when a company of free Negroes was 
organized.® Similarly, a regiment of 1,400 free Negroes, 
some of them slave-owners, was formed in Louisiana in No- 
vember, 1861.7 When General Butler, occupying New Orleans 
for the Union cause, found that he needed reinforcements 
‘he decided to call on the most influential representatives of 
the free Negroes of that city for aid. They responded 

*Dunbar Rowland (ed), Jefferson Davis; His Letters, Papers, and 
Speeches (Jackson, Miss., 1923), V, 30. 

“Another report of exceptional loyalty displayed by a free Negro near 
Montgomery, Alabama, was given several months later. The Richmond En- 
quirer, December 13, 1861. 

°For a contrary opinion see Charles H. Wesley, ‘‘The Employment of 
Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army,’’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY, 
IV (1919), 239-253. Mr. Wesley remarks, ‘‘To the majority of the Negroes, 
as to all the South, the invading armies of the Union seemed to be ruthlessly 
attacking independent states, invading the beloved homeland and trampling 
upon all that these men held dear.’’ Ibid., 241. 

°George W. Williams, A History of the Negro Troops in the War of the 


Rebellion (New York, 1888), 81. 
* Ibid. 
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immediately, explaining that previously they had not dared 
to refuse the Confederate demand for assistance and be- 
sides they had hoped by such services to advance further 
along the road of equality.* The employment by the Con- 
federates of Negro slaves, however, was another matter. 
Although the adoption of such troops was secretly dis- 
cussed in the Confederate Congress during the latter years 
of the war, the motives of these proposals were not based 
on any misconception regarding slave loyalty to his mas- 
ter. General Lee, representing the group favorable to 
arming the slaves, stated the actual factors involved with- 
out recurring to the romanticist’s thesis. Writing to Con- 
federate Senator Andrew Hunter of Virginia on January 
11, 1865, he remarked: 


Should the war continue under existing circumstances, the 
enemy may in course of time penetrate our country and get ac- 
cess to a large part of our negro population. It is his avowed 
policy to convert the able-bodied men among them into soldiers 
and to emancipate all. . . His progress will thus add to his num- 
bers, and at the same time destroy slavery in a manner most 
pernicious to the welfare of our people. Their negroes will be 
used to hold them in subjection, leaving the remaining force of 
the enemy free to extend his conquests. Whatever may be the 
effect of our employing negro troops it cannot be as mischievous 
as this. . .° 


President Jefferson Davis, writing on February 21, 1865, 
declared: 


It is now daily more evident to all reflecting persons that we 
are reduced to choosing whether the negroes shall fight for us, or 
against us, and that all arguments as to the positive advantages 
or disadvantages of employing them are beside the question, 
which is simply one of relative advantage between having their 
fighting element in our ranks or in those of our enemy. . .!° 


* Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 517; also telegram of Benjamin 
F. Butler to Secretary Stanton, August 14, 1862, Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. 1, XV, 548-9, hereafter referred to as 
O. R. 

* Quoted in Nathaniel W. Stephenson’s ‘‘The Question of Arming the 
Slaves,’’ American Historical Review, XVIII (1912-3), 295-308. 

” Davis to John Forsyth of Mobile, Ala., February 21, 1865; in Rowland 
(ed.), Jefferson Davis, VI, 482. 
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This viewpoint is further elucidated in Davis’ letter to 
Governor William Smith of Virginia on March 25, 1865: 


‘*.. . My idea has been that we should endeavor to draw into 
our military service that portion of the negroes which would be 
most apt to run away and join the army of the enemy, and that 
this would be best effected by seeking for volunteers for our own 
Army. If this plan should fail to obtain the requisite number 
there will still remain the process of compulsory enlistment. . .4 


Such proposals were fought by Governor Joseph KE. 
Brown of Georgia, who declared that the Negro would not 
fight to continue his enslavement.” 

There is considerable evidence for the belief that the 
Southerner’s thesis of slave loyalty was intended both for 
Northern consumption and for the reassurance of a slave- 
holding society constantly prey to the fears of servile in- 
surrection.'* The news, in September, 1862, of Lincoln’s 
forthcoming Emancipation Proclamation struck terror in 
the South as few military reverses could have done. Ru- 
mors of slave uprisings became common. Political proc- 
lamations denounced Lincoln’s deed as evidence of the 
North’s desire to incite all slaves to insurrection.’* At 
New Orleans, during this time, the situation appears to 
have been exceptionally tense. A Southern belle, Julia 
Le Grand, wrote in her diary on December 31, 1862: 


It is rumored that we are to have a negro insurrection in the 
New Year (New Year’s Day). The Federal Provost-Marshal has 
given orders that the disarmed Confederates may now arm again 
and shoot down the turbulent negroes (like dogs). This after in- 
citing them by every means to rise and slay their masters. I feel 
no fear but many are in great alarm. .. We have made no prepa- 
rations but if the worst happens we will die bravely no doubt. . . 


4 Ibid., VI, 522. 

47. W. Avery, The History of the State of Georgia (1850-1881), New 
York (no date), 237. 

*%In studying these evidences of Southern attitudes and opinions, the 
writer has had access to the important Ephraim C. “Dawes collection of Civil 
War Army Records, pamphlets, and periodicals belonging to the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

“OQ. BR. Ser. 1, XVI, 894, 909. These refer to the Confederate proclama- 
tions to the people of East Tennessee in September and October, 1862. 
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There are patrols all over the city and every precaution has been 
made to meet the insurrectionists, . .1° 

Protests to General Butler and later to Major N. P. Banks 
by civilian elements among the Confederates of New Or- 
leans and the surrounding country who demanded protec- 
tion against the insurrection they regarded as imminent, 
were met by assurances of Federal protection against any 
slave outbreaks.’® Another insurrection scare was re- 
ported in April, 1863, for the plantation area near Iberia, 
Louisiana.’” The Federal authorities, anxious to prevent 
servile insurrection, gave frequent aid to areas threat- 
ened by such outbreaks. When in April, 1861, Governor 
Hicks, of Maryland, appealed to General Butler for assist- 
ance against a threatened uprising near Annapolis, the lat- 
ter sent his Massachusetts troops to the rescue.’* The 
Richmond Sentinel, which earlier in the war had lauded 
the loyalty of the slaves, expressed its fears in 1864 that 
the thousands of idle Negroes in Richmond were endanger- 
ing the security of the planters’ property.” 

The efforts of the Confederate government to secure 
the passage of effective conscription acts revealed anew 
the planters’ fear of servile revolt. Governor Brown, of 
Georgia, opposed this legislation on the ground that it 

* Kate Mason Rowland and Mrs. Morris L. Croxall (ed.), The Journal 
of Julia Le Grand, New Orleans, 1862-1863 (Richmond, Va., 1911), 58. 


* Major N. P. Banks to Major-General H. W. Halleck, December 24, 
1862. O. R., Ser. 1, XV, 618-619. The French Consul in Nev Orleans, 
Count Mejan, wrote to Lieutenant Godfrey Weitzel on August 12, 1862, ‘‘ For 
some time past, unmistakable signs have manifested themselves among the 
servile population of the city and surrounding country of their intention to 
break the bonds which bind them to their masters and many persons appre- 
hend an actual revolt.’’ Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 464. 

“Col. Elisha B. Smith to Lieutenant-Colonel Richard B. Irwin, April 24, 
1863, O. B., Ser. 1, XV, 709. 

“Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 94-6. Similarly General 
George B. McClellan responded to West Virginia’s demand for assistance 
against insurrection. William Wells Brown, The Negro in the American 
Rebellion (Boston, 1880), 56. 

* Richmond Sentinel, May 17, 1864. 
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would disband the organized militia left at home and ex- 
pose the women and children to the dangers of insurrec- 
tion.” The Richmond Whig editorialized on January 1, 
1864, with this significant comment: 


Our labor is that of the African slave, who requires the super- 
vision of a white man at all times, and never more than when an 
unusual quantity of work is demanded of him. Women, lads, 
sexagenarians, cannot make the negro do his duty fully and faith- 
fully; a man in the prime and vigor of life is needed. Already 
the fears of insurrection, occasioned by the absence of the greater 
portion of the arms-bearing white population has produced a 
leniency and indulgence among the farmers, which has encouraged 
the natural laziness of the slave, and resulted in a rapid and 
yearly increasing diminution of the crop. . . . Take away all, or 
nearly all the vigorous whites, and leave the negro to the 
feeble control of women, children, and old men, and the danger 
is that famine will be superadded to insurrection.” 


The notorious ‘‘Twenty-Negro’’ law of the Confederacy, 
which had granted exemption to one white man on each 
plantation of twenty or more slaves may have been a spe- 
cies of class legislation in behalf of draft-evasion among 
the wealthy planters, but it was certainly regarded in 
many quarters as a necessary police provision to combat 
slave insurrection.” 

As the Civil War lengthened into years of protracted 
struggle, with emancipation as an increasing probability, 
unrest among the slaves became threatening to the se- 
curity of the Cotton Kingdom. However, the failures of 
Negro leaders like Denmark Vesey and Nat Turner, and 
the fate of John Brown were discouraging to insurrection 
enterprises on a vast scale.” Besides, armed patrols of 

™ Avery, The History of the State of Georgia, 237. 


™ Editorial reproduced in the New Orleans Weekly Times, February 13, 
1864. 

* Albert B. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy (New 
York, 1924), 68, 70, 74; also Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘Some Problems Involved 
in Writing the History of the Confederacy,’’ The Journal of Southern His- 
tory, II (1936), 133-147. 

“This opinion is also expressed in Joseph T. Wilson, The Black Phalanx 
(Hartford, 1890), 484. 
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militia in the Southern states exercised a restraining force 
upon slaves ambitious for freedom. Instead, slave plots 
to escape from their masters became common. The fre- 
quent portrait of the ‘‘jubilee spirit’? among escaping 
slaves with the intimation of irresponsible severing of 
slave bonds in a holiday mood, requires serious retouch- 
ing in view of the hardships undertaken to reach the 
Union lines. Frequently the area traversed represented 
hundreds of miles of inhospitable swamps. At first the 
Union authorities, fearing to offend the border states, 
returned the escaped slaves to their masters. This was 
done by McClellan in West Virginia, General D. C. Buell 
in Tennessee, General W. S. Harney in Missouri, and other 
officers elsewhere.** As it became evident that the slaves 
represented important resources to the Confederates, and 
that they could be used upon fortifications, abandoned 
plantations, and finally, on the battlefield, the policy 
changed.”® 

Thousands of slaves deserted to the Union forces in 
increasing numbers as soon as the new policy became evi- 
dent. John H. Ramsdell, editor of the Red River Whig 
of Elm Wood, Louisiana, wrote to the Confederate gover- 
nor, Thomas O. Moore on May 24, 1863, regarding the 
wholesale exodus of slaves: 


The arrival of the advance of the Yankees alone turned the 
negroes crazy. They became utterly demoralized at once and 
everything like subordination and restraint (came) to an end. 


“William W. Brown, The Negro in the American Rebellion, 56, 57, 124; 
also George C. Strong to Lieutenant Weitzel, November 6, 1862, O. R., Ser. 
1, XV, 166. 

* Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, reported on December 6, 1861, ‘‘It 
is already a grave question what shall be done with those slaves who were 
abandoned by their owners on the advance of our troops into Southern terri- 
tory, as at Beaufort district in South Carolina. ... Withheld from the 
enemy it lessens his military resources and withholding them has no tendency 
to induce the horrors of insurrection even in the rebel communities. .. .’’ 
O. R., Ser. 2, I, 783. 
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All business was suspended and those that did not go on with 
the enemy remained at home to do much worse. . .76 

A Confederate, Brigadier-General Joseph Finegan, stated 
in 1863 that it was essential to hold the St. Johns River in 
East Florida in order to prevent communication between 
the slaves on the plantations and those in the Union lines. 
He remarked that these relations would be ‘‘conducted 
through swamps and under cover of the night, and could 
not be prevented. A few weeks would suffice to corrupt 
the entire slave population of East Florida.’’" General 
instructions were issued by the Confederates on March 
23, 1863, to planters in South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida to withdraw their slaves into the interior since 
they were liable to be lost at any moment.** David A. 
Barnes, aide-de-camp to Governor G. W. Smith of North 
Carolina, reported on November 17, 1862, that ‘‘vast num- 
bers of slaves are leaving our eastern counties threatened 
with invasion.’’*® Major-General J. C. Pemberton of the 
Confederate forces issued an order in the summer of 1862 
that only white soldiers be permitted to work near the 
Union lines since the slaves ‘‘could not be trusted to work 
so near the enemy.’ Concerning a Union raid on the 


™G. P. Whittington (ed.), ‘‘Concerning the Loyalty of Slaves in North 
Louisiana in 1862,’’ Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIV (1931), 487-502. 
Ramsdell wrote on May 31, 1863, ‘‘Our losses, though considerable, are noth- 
ing in comparison to those of the planters below us.’’ Jbid., 497. On June 
6, 1863, he declared in despair, ‘‘My feelings too have entirely changed to- 
wards the negro. I now care nothing for them but their work.’’ Jbid., 500. 

7 J. Finegan to Brigadier-General Thomas Jordan, March 14, 1863, O. R., 
Ser. 1, XIV, 228. 

* Orders of Brigadier-General Walker, March 23, 1863, O. R., Ser. 1, 
XIV, 293. Reports of a conspiracy to escape was revealed to the Confed- 
erates by a slave, Toby, regarding slaves in Econiah Scrub, Putnam County, 
Florida. O. R., Ser. 1, XIV, 863. 

”™O. R., Ser. 1, XVIII, 779. 

* J. C. Pemberton to Colonel Colquitt, June 14, 1862, O. B., Ser. 1, XIV, 
565. Pemberton also issued orders on June 4, 1862, to Major W. P. Emanuel 
at Georgetown, ‘‘You will locate your troops with a view to prevent the 
escape of slaves and for protection of persons and property against insub- 
ordination of negroes... .’’ Ibid., 541. General Grant reported to Halleck 
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Combahee River in South Carolina during 1863, Confed- 
erate Brigadier-General W. S. Walker remarked, ‘‘The 
enemy burned four fine residences, and six mills, and took 
off with them about 700 negroes, who are believed to have 
gone with great alacrity and to some extent with pre-con- 
ceived arrangement.’”* 

As the Northern troops advanced, the situation be- 
hind the lines became increasingly untenable. Early in the 
war, during June, 1861, a plot of insurrection was reported 
among the Negroes in Monroe County, Arkansas. The 
plan appeared to call for the murder of all whites and, 
in case of resistance, the women and children too. Sev- 
eral slaves were arrested and three—two men and one 
girl—were hanged.** Mississippi, where the slave popu- 
lation was particularly dense, reported new outbreaks dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1863 repeatedly. Planters 
and Negroes west of Lake Washington were reported to 
be demoralized by the advancing enemy. Cotton crops 
were planted only by ‘‘men who (were) regarded above 
suspicion.’’ The slaves were said to be almost in a state 
of insurrection in some of the areas.** A number of the 
planters asked the Confederate officers to remove the most 
unruly of the slaves for service within the army lines.** In 


on November 15, 1862, from La Grange, Mississippi, ‘‘Citizens south of us 
are leaving their homes and negroes coming in by wagonloads. What will I 
do with them? I am now having all the cotton still standing out picked by 
them.’’ Jbid., XVII, Part 1, 470. 

“Walker to Brigadier-General Thomas Jordan, June 17, 1863, Jbid., 
XIV, 290. 


“Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1934), 
38. 

* Brigadier-General Stephen D. Lee to Major J. J. Reeve, April 12, 1863, 
O. R., Ser. 1, XXIV, Part 1. 

“Charles C. Crowe to Major-General C. L. Stevenson, March 31, 1863, 
O. R., Ser. 1, XXIV, Part III, 701. Brigadier-General Daniel Ruggles of 
the Confederates wrote to General S. Cooper on October 3, 1863, concerning 
the numerous requests for aid against the slaves near Jackson, Mississippi. 
‘*Pernicious influences have already been manifested upon many of these 
plantations, and it is perhaps not without reason that fears are entertained 
of some serious disturbance in the sections most densely populated by the 
servile race... .’’ O. R., Ser. 1, XV, 821. 
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June, 1864, slaves burnt a section of Yazoo City, including 
fourteen houses and the courthouse. Reporting this inci- 
dent, the Mississippian remarked that ‘‘it was with great 
difficulty that the negroes were kept from burning it (Ya- 
zoo City) when the enemy were there before.’’* The bit- 
terness of the feeling among planters in Mississippi 
against the insubordination of the slaves is attested by a 
Union account of a Confederate attack on a slave settle- 
ment during 1863: 


They (the Confederates) spared neither age, sex, nor condi- 
tion. In some instances the negroes were shut up in their quar- 
ters and literally roasted alive. The charred remains found in 
numerous instances testified to a degree of fiendish atrocity such 
as has no parallel either in civilized or savage warfare. Young 
children only five or six years of age, were found skulking in the 
canebreak pierced with wounds, while helpless women were found 
shot down in the most inhuman manner. . .¢ 


On one plantation in Choctaw County, Mississippi, in 1864, 
the slaves gave five hundred lashes to Nat Best, a planter.” 
Near Thibodeaux, Louisiana, during November, 1862, a 
slave outbreak was reported which had initiated fears of 
a general uprising.** Close by, a planter, David Pugh, and 
his overseer, were assaulted by his slaves, who refused 
to work.*® In Baton Rouge, in 1863, the slaves, elated by 
the presence of the Union forces, sang, ‘‘We’ll hang Jeff 
Davis on the sour apple tree’’ to the tune of a Methodist 
hymn.*®° At the same time in Lynchburg, Virginia, five 
Negroes were hanged for the murder of General Dillard, 
their master.*! In Georgia, a Southern plantation diarist, 


* Quoted in The Richmond Sentinel, June 2, 1864. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel J. Nasmith to Lieutenant-Colonel John A. 
Rawlins, July 1, 1863, O. R., Ser. 1, XXIV, Part II, 517. 

* Quoted from the Southern (Miss.) Motive (date not clear) in the 
Richmond Sentinel, June 2, 1864. 

* Brigadier-General G. Weitzel to Major George C. Strong, November 
1852, O. B., Ser. 1, XV, 172. 

* Tbid. 

“The Journal of Julia Le Grand, 130. The diarist wrote on February 
17, 1863, regarding the surprising unruliness of the slaves, ‘‘So many hor- 
rible things have happened that one cannot be too careful.’’ Ibid., 133. 

“The Richmond Sentinel, June 25, 1863. 
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Eliza F. Andrews, expressed her apprehension that ‘‘the 
negroes are getting very unruly since the Yankees are so 
near.’’*? During a Union raid in 1863 at Combahee, South 
Carolina, the slaves resisted the efforts of Confederate 
officers to capture them by shooting at their pursuers.* 
Near Richmond, Louisiana, during the same year, slaves 
fired from their houses upon a Confederate company mak- 
ing reconnaissance of ditches, hedges, and fields, about a 
battlefield.“ 

During the spring of 1863, the Confederate authorities 
learned of a plot to carry insurrection to every part of 
the South. Whether it was a gigantic hoax or an actual 
plan for an uprising is difficult to determine. Captain E1- 
liott, commanding North Carolina troops, seized two steam- 
ers in Albemarle Sound, and discovered a letter from 
Washington signed by Augustus S. Montgomery revealing 
an ambitious project for an insurrection. The letter, 
dated May 12, 1863, was addressed to Major-General 
Foster at Beaufort, North Carolina. It proposed that the 
slaves be aroused to make a concerted attempt at rebel- 
lion and to commence tearing railroad tracks, destroying 
telegraph lines, burning railroads and bridges. No blood 
was to be spilled save in self defense. It was set for Au- 
gust 1. Intelligent slaves were to communicate the plan 
to the others. Foster was asked to send the letter to all 
his associates, each to signify his approval and to return 
it ultimately to Montgomery. The letter bore the appro- 
val of Major C. Marshall of the Department of North 
Carolina (Union).** By agreement among the Confederate 

“Eliza Frances Andrews, The War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl (New 
York, 1908), 70. She noted with surprise that her slave Alfred, considered 
‘fone of the most peaceable and humble negroes on the plantation’’ was 
involved at this time on a charge of attacking a white. Ibid. 

“ Brigadier-General H. E. McCulloch to Major R. P. Maclay, June 8, 
1863, O. R., Ser. 1, XXIV, Part II, 463. 

“ John F. Lay to Brigadier-General Thomas Jordan, June 24, 1863, ibid., 
XIV, 302-3. 


“Zebulon B. Vance to President Jefferson Davis, May 21, 1863; O. R., 
Ser. 1, XVIII, 1067. 
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authorities, General Lee, Governor Z. B. Vance of North 
Carolina, and President Jefferson Davis, the letter was 
withheld from publication.“6 Warnings concerning the 
plot were issued to all Confederate generals in the field.‘ 
This seems to have been the last of the matter. 

The position of the slaves rendered them ideal spies for 
the Union armies. The Richmond Sentinel reported in 
1863 that Henry, a slave belonging to a citizen of Rich- 
mond, was apprehended as he visited the counties of New 
Kent and King William for the ostensible purpose of trad- 
ing, but evidently interested in obtaining information for 
the enemy.** At the same time two other similar charges 
of disloyalty were made against Richmond slaves.*® At 
Jefferson City, Missouri, information given to the Union 
commander, Major Eppstein, by slaves, saved his post 
from a surprise attack.°° Near Baton Rouge, a slave was 
reported to have pointed out to the enemy all those who 
were ‘‘cotton burners and violent Secessionists.’*? <A 
Louisiana editor, John H. Ramsdell, characterized his 
slaves in 1863 as ‘‘ungrateful and vindictive scoundrels 
who took possession of their master’s property, pointed 
his place of refuge out to the enemy or voluntarily 
acted as guides to them in their marauding overspreading 
of our country.’”* He asked for several slave executions 
to produce a ‘‘wholesome effect’’ upon the rest of the Ne- 
groes. Similar instances of disloyalty are mentioned in 
the diary of Julia Le Grand of New Orleans. Carter G. 

“R. E. Lee to Governor Z. B. Vance, May 26, 1863, ibid., 1072. 

“ Jefferson Davis to Z. B. Vance, May 30, 1863, in Rowland (ed.), 
Jefferson Davis, V, 500. 

* Richmond Sentinel, June 26, 1863. 

“ Tbid., June 30, 1963. 

© Colonel John C. Kelton to the Assistant Adjutant-General of the West, 
October 6, 1861, O. R., Ser. 2, I, 772. 

"Sarah Morgan Dawson, A Confederate Girl’s Diary (Boston and New 
York, 1913), 55. The diarist makes an obscure reference to some slave 
uprising in that area. Ibid., 161-3. 

@G. P. Whittington (ed.), ‘‘Concerning the Loyalty of Slaves in North 


Louisiana,’’ op. cit., 490. 
“The Journal of Julia Le Grand, 283. 
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Woodson’s father, James Woodson, a slave of Jack Toney 
in Fluvanna County, Virginia, escaped from a cruel planter 
to whom he was hired and reached the troops under Sheri- 
dan, then raiding Virginia. The fugitive directed the Union 
soldiers to the home of his former employer and had him 
tied up and whipped as this man had frequently done to 
many slaves and then guided the soldiers to abundant stores 
of supplies which they took away or destroyed on the spot. 
Vincent Colyer, supervising the activities of ten thousand 
escaped slaves in Union areas of North Carolina, selected 
more than fifty volunteers whom he considered as the best 
and most courageous for duty as spies, scouts, and guides. 
These men frequently penetrated the enemy lines for thirty 
to three hundred miles, visiting the principal Confederate 
posts, and bringing back important information that might 
be fully regarded as trustworthy. In these tasks, the 
slaves proved almost indispensable, according to Colyer, 
and often in these hazardous duties they barely escaped 
with their lives.” 

The eagerness of the slave to take up arms for his free- 
dom is demonstrated particularly by the remarkable suc- 
cess of recently emancipated Negroes in the Union forces. 
This important history has been recounted in some detail 
by several historians of both races."® From the light shed 
upon the slave’s desire for freedom, the evidence is im- 
portant as a final illustration of ‘‘disloyalty’’ to the cause 
of their masters. As the war began, the fear of losing the 
border slave states deterred the Union forces from em- 


“Statement made by Carter G. Woodson, editor of THE JOURNAL OF 
Necro HIstTory. 

Vincent Colyer, A Brief Report of the Services Rendered by the Freed 
People to the United States Army in North Carolina (New York, 1864), 9. 

“. g. Joseph T. Wilson, The Black Phalanz (Hartford, 1890); Wil- 
liam Wells Brown, The Negro in the American Rebellion (New York, 1888); 
Brainerd Dyer, ‘‘The Treatment of Colored Union Troops by the Confed- 
erates,’’ JOURNAL OF Negro History, XX (1935), 273-286; and Fred A. 
Shannon, ‘‘The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier,’’ ibid., XI 
(1926), 563-583. 
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ploying the new freedmen as soldiers. The initial use of 
these troops in 1862 brought consternation to the South- 
erners who feared that the nightmare of a general servile 
insurrection had now attained reality. The Confederate 
press referred to the activities of the Negro troops under 
such captions as ‘‘Horrible Outrages Committed by Gen- 
eral Wild and His Negro Troops in Charles County’’ (Vir- 
ginia).°* When the Confederates refused to recognize their 
former slaves as Union soldiers and ordered such pris- 
oners to be either killed or sold back into slavery, the 
Federal officers threatened reprisals upon Confederate 
prisoners.’ Eventually the harsh Southern policy was 
modified in practice.*® Union generals from Grant down, 
as the evidence in the Official Records shows, had occasion 
to express the highest praise for the intelligence and valor 
of the Negro troops.” Despite some initial mistakes in 
the recruiting of such troops by over-zealous officers, huge 
volunteer elements came forward from the ranks of the 
erstwhile slaves. The total number of Negro soldiers with 
the Union armies has been estimated to have been 186,- 
017.4 General Oliver T. Beard, writing enthusiastically 


** Richmond Sentinel, May 19, 1864. 

™ Major-General Hunter to Jefferson Davis, April 23, 1863, O. R., Ser. 
1, XIV, 448. For Davis’ proclamation of December 23, 1862, concerning 
slave Union troops, see ibid., Ser. 2, I, 795. 

Brainerd Dyer, ‘‘The Treatment of Colored Union Troops by the Con- 
federates,’’ op. cit., 285. A Joint Resolution of the Confederate Congress 
approved on May 1, 1863, associated the Emancipation Proclamation with 
the federal employment of Negro troops and decreed that white officers of 
Negro regiments be served with the death penalty. O. #., Ser. 1, XXVIII, 
Part II, 235. 

“EE. g. General U. S. Grant to Brigadier General Lorenzo Thomas, June 
16, 1863, O. R., Ser. 1, XXIV, Part 2, 446; Brigadier-General Elias 8. Dennis 
to Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Rawlins, June 12, 1863, ibid., 447-8; Brigadier- 
General Rufus Saxton to Secretary of War Stanton, November 25, 1862, 
ibid., Ser. 1, XIV, 192; Major-General Hunter to Stanton, June 23, 1862, 
ibid., Ser. 3, III, 197-198; Samuel Jones, The Siege of Charleston (New 
York, 1911), 120, 142. 
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of the new freedmen, said, ‘‘As soon as we took a slave 
from his claimant we placed a musket in his hand and he 
began to fight for the freedom of the others.’’® Frequently 
when the slaves met the planters on the battlefield, the un- 
usual bitterness of the struggle showed itself in the des- 
perate slaughter on both sides. At Milliken’s Bend, Lou- 
isiana, where such an engagement took place in June, 1863, 
it was reported to Grant that ‘‘three-fourths of the Afri- 
can troops that were slain were found dead in the ditch 
where they were ordered to make their stand... .’’* 

The extent of slave disloyalty to the Confederacy can 
only be inferred, rather than stated with precision. Me- 
moirs of various former Confederates insist that the slave 
was loyal to his master during the Civil War, as undoubt- 
edly a great number were. Such incidents of devotion as 
those of the slaves of a Colonel Broward at Cedarville, 
Florida, who saved their master three times from the 
Union enemy,” are perhaps more than isolated instances. 
That the slaves did not rise in their tens of thousands to 
slaughter their masters in their homes during the war, 
however, is not an evidence of loyalty, but rather of civ- 
ilized restraint. On the other hand, escape to the Northern 
lines and service in the Union army could solve the every- 
day problems of only a limited number. For many, indeed, 
the uninterrupted pursuance of daily tasks and lifelong 
acquaintances, even in slavery, was to be preferred to a 
hazardous existence under military supervision, although 
that of avowed emancipators. Yet, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that behind each of the numerous instances of disloy- 
alty to the Confederacy must have existed a folk opinion 
among the slaves that sanctioned the acts in behalf of free- 

“Beard to Brigadier-General Rufus Saxton, November 10, 1862, O. B., 
Ser. 1, XIV, 191. 

® Admiral David D. Porter to General Grant, June 7, 1863, ibid., Ser. 1, 
XXIV, Part 2, 453. 


“Captain A. E. Strickle to General Grant, June 9, 1863, ibid., 455-7. 
“The Richmond Sentinel, July 13, 1864. 
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dom. The incessant fear of the master that an insurrection 
was imminent fed upon the many evidences of slave unrest. 
Southern newspapers, eager to proclaim the ‘‘faithful 
slave’’ as evidence of a humane economic and social system, 
nevertheless insisted that his activities be carefully cir- 
cumscribed by local militias. An essay could be devoted 
to the slaves’ songs of freedom which became louder as 
emancipation approached. As one reconstructs the inner 
life of the Confederacy, it becomes clear that the Lost 
Cause was such from the beginning since it rested upon 
the thwarted hopes of human lives denied the natural heri- 
tage of freedom. 
Harvey Wis 

De Paul University, 

Chicago, Illinois 

















BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM AT CODRINGTON 


At a time when many powerful English corporations 
were operating as business enterprises, with the profit 
motive, it is interesting that the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, founded by Thomas 
Bray and chartered in 1701, and designed to ease the im- 
pact of imperialism on the native and to civilize him, was 
given an unexpected opportunity to carry out a part of its 
program by a gift, magnificent for that time, of the Colonel 
Christopher Codrington estates in Barbados. The question 
may be asked again to what extent did the imperial mis- 
sionary society, accompanying economic penetration, and 
assisting colonization and expansion, contribute to intel- 
lectual history, originating ideas and a literature of its 
own, of far reaching influence, thus aiding the intellectual 
expansion of Europe into other continents, as well as ab- 
sorbing ideas from the non-European world. The mission- 
ary, Roman Catholie as well as Protestant, as is well 
known, helped create the cult of ‘‘the noble savage,’’ and 
was often the middle man of the cultures of the modern 
world. Thus, to choose an example, Jesuit missionaries 
brought back Chinese economic ideas to eighteenth century 
France.’ 

Eighteenth century England and Scotland, active in 
world commerce, leaders in revolutions in agriculture and 
in industry, were rich in the variety and virility of their 
new social ideas and in experimental proposals in many 
non-business lines of activity, including humanitarian re- 
forms. The age was one of rugged individualism in busi- 
ness, for the State, after the Stuarts, had largely stepped 
aside as a conciliatory institution, and rugged individual- 
ism in reform followed. To cite but a few examples, men 

* Professor L. A. Maverick, ‘‘Chinese Influences on the Physiocrats,’’ in 


Economic History (Supplement), February, 1938, pp. 54-67. The spelling 
Barbados is made uniform throughout the article, even in quotations. 
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like Captain Coram of the Foundling Hospital, Oglethorpe 
and Thomas Bray of the Georgia experiment, Fielding and 
Hogarth in various fields, and Colonel Codrington in Bar- 
bados, made specific and significant beginnings in social 
amelioration, which grew into achievements of world-wide 
scope. 

The importance of Negro education today, both in the 
Americas and in Africa, and its development, since the 
Codrington bequest was made, sharpen the interest in its 
pioneering stages. While slavery was still the lot of the 
Negro in the whole western world and Negro Africa was 
practically unknown to Europeans, the experiment of Cod- 
rington College was started without buildings, or libraries, 
or staff, or curriculum, or tradition, or specific prelimi- 
nary preparations such as the great Roman Catholic or- 
ders usually undertook. The century-long accumulations 
of experiences of the Jesuits and other religious orders 
with native peoples, were apparently not drawn upon by 
the Codrington authorities, except sketchily. The intrepid 
and eager Jesuit missionary, in far outposts, following or 
preceding the trader and the first settler, was not actually 
the only or sole observer of native peoples among whom 
he went, but was backed by the hereditary knowledge of his 
order and the Christianization technique and experience of 
many years. 

At the present time, the still active Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel works with its slowly gained 
but immense knowledge of native peoples, its own large 
library of missionary materials as well as the invaluable 
literature of its colleague, the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. The tracts of this latter Society, 
its translations made whenever needed, treatises, scholarly 
works of an anthropological and ethnological nature, com- 
prise a catalogue, it may be said, as large as that of the 
Oxford University Press. 

When, in 1710, the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel, then about ten years old, and organized to civilize 
and Christianize the Indian and the Negro, was given the 
Codrington estates, the economic foundations of which 
rested upon slave labor, it was faced with the dual prob- 
lem of setting up a model slave estate, and of operating it 
at a profit sufficient to maintain the property and keep the 
College open. Success, it was hoped, would lead to im- 
provement of the slaves’ condition elsewhere, and to the 
spread of education. 

Codrington College, after initial legal delays, regarding 
the details of the will, was established upon this small 
island, a century before emancipation, approximately two 
hundred years after the Protesant revolt. Much earlier, it 
is true, lip service had been given missionary programs, 
but extensive practical results were not as yet achieved by 
the Protestants. Although the first baptism of an Indian 
occurred in Sir Walter Raleigh’s ill-fated colony, August 
13, 1587, the legal effect of baptism upon the slave, the 
instant opposition of the planters to instructions which 
would enable slaves to read and write, were questions 
which now arose with many others, and about which coun- 
sels were divided and opinions not settled. It might be 
charged, of course, that the Society attempted to tread- 
mill the slaves on the estates into Christianity, and quickly 
to ‘‘hot house”’ ‘‘the students,’’ busy in their fields, into 
rudiments of learning and of Christianity. The experiment 
was so revolutionary in its daring and speed that the 
reader is rather unexpectant of results, and later sur- 
prised to find Codrington graduates at work in Africa, and 
many distant enterprises of the church, as well as in the 
West Indian islands. 

The donor of the estates, Christopher Codrington 
(1668-1710), was born in Barbados, where his father was 
Captain General of the Leeward Islands, and was privately 
educated in England. By nature a student, he used his 
time at Oxford in the study of history, poetry, divinity, 
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ancient and modern languages, as well as in acquiring the 
graces of a gentleman. After fighting in Flanders, and 
becoming a Captain in the Foot Guards, he returned to 
Oxford to deliver the oration to King William ITI, on his 
visit there. Upon the death of his father, in 1697, he was 
appointed, in 1699, Captian General and Commander-in- 
chief of the Leeward Islands. After a failure in a mili- 
tary expedition against the French island of Guadeloupe, 
he resigned his commission, in 1703, and devoted himself 
to his plantations. At the early age of forty-two, he died 
in the islands but was buried at All Souls, Oxford. He 
left his large library and a legacy worth about £16,000 to 
his Oxford College. His interest in the islands is shown 
by his continued residence there, and by his provisions for 
a college, to teach the slaves on his estates practical arts 
as well as Christianity, especially physics and surgery, ‘‘to 
gain them men’s good will.”’ 

The exact provisions of the Codrington will were as 
follows: 


I give and bequeath my two plantations in the island of Bar- 
bados to the Society for the Propagation of the Christian Religion 
in Foreign Parts, . . . and my desire is, to have the plantations 
continued entire and three hundred negroes at least always kept 
thereon, and a convenient number of professors and scholars under 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, who shall be obliged to 
study and practise physick and chirurgery as well as divinity. 

. But the particulars of the constitutions I leave to the 
Society composed of wise and good men.? 


Colonel Christopher Codrington, quite naturally, at a 
time when there was but little anti-slavery sentiment in 
Great Britain, did not question the institution of slavery, 
but believed that slavery might be made more humane and 
the slaves Christianized and civilized. Apparently, his 
idea in making the bequest to the Society was that mis- 


*Sir Nathaniel Lloyd to John Chamberlayne, n. p., n. d., in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A5, no. eviii. Codrington also left part of his estate 
in Barbuda to the Society. 
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sionaries, living under monastic rules, could convert the 
Negroes, give them medical assistance, and raise the level 
of their abilities as workers.* William Gordon, a friend of 
Colonel Codrington, states in a letter of July 25, 1710, that 
Codrington took the design of his bequest largely from 
conversations and letters between himself and a Jesuit of 
St. Christopher. Moreover, Codrington’s belief in the 
value of monasticism may well have come from the same 
source.‘ 

Immediately after the Society learned of its new gift in 
the West Indies, a select committee for taking care of the 
Society’s interest in the estates, and for ordering and 
transacting all matters relating to the plantations was 
appointed.© The process by which the Society finally be- 
eame the legal owners of the property, the specific admin- 
istrative problems which beset it at different periods, the 
ironical situation in which a religious organization found 
itself as a slave-owning body, pledged to set an example to 
the world, the methods employed to give religious instruc- 
tion to the blacks, and the growth of Codrington College 
interest the students of humanitarianism, of Negro educa- 
tion, and of long-range administration. The Society, as a 
slave holder, exhibited courage and benevolence; as a mis- 
sionary, it worked for rapid results; and as an educator, 
it determined upon instruction of the Negro under the 
slave system, and became a true pioneer of Negro educa- 
tion in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Many details had to be solved for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the intent of the will. The Society called upon Mr. 
Woodbridge, Attorney-General of Barbados, and Mr. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1699, addenda 1628-1698, 252; V. T. 
Harlow, Christopher Codrington, 122, 211 ff.; C. 8S. S. Higham, ‘‘The Negro 
Policy of Christopher Codrington,’’ in JOURNAL oF Necro History, April, 
1925, 150-153. 

*William Gordon to John Chamberlayne, Barbados, July 25, 1710, in 
8S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, no. xxviii. 

* Journal of The S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. I, August 18, 1710. 
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Ramsey, a minister in the island, to act as agents. The 
Queen was requested to instruct Governor Lowther to aid 
and encourage the agents of the Society in Barbados.® The 
Committee for the trust in England prepared a list of 
powers and instructions for the attorneys and managers of 
the estates. Almost at once, however, the heir and execu- 
tor at law, Colonel William Codrington, contested certain 
provisions of the will. Some of his advisers told him that 
the conditions in the bequest were popish, and conse- 
quently that the will was void. Colonel Codrington also 
laid claim to seventy Negroes on the estates, which, he 
claimed, did not pass by the will, but were his as heir-at- 
law. There was, in addition, a certain John Sharpe, who, 
as a creditor, had a judgment upon all of the Codrington 
Estate.’ 

The situation was further complicated by the interfer- 
ence of Governor Lowther of Barbados, who attempted, at 
times, to exercise supervision over the Society’s control 
of the plantations. As early as August 25, 1711, Dudley 
Woodbridge reported that the attitude of the Governor 
was not as friendly as might be expected from a member 
of the Society. In fact, Mr. Woodbridge speaks of a Mr. 
Slingsby, retained by the Governor, who expected to get 
sole management of the Society’s affairs. Evidently the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was unaware of this particular 
scheme, because in September, 1711, he wrote to John 
Chamberlayne: 


I know not well what judgement to make of our Barbados 
affairs there being so many different representations of them... . 
One thing is certain that the Governor is heartily for the Society: 


* Bishop of London to John Chamberlayne, October 23, 1710, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A5, no. exxxvi; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
Vol. I, January 5, 1710-1711. 

7 William Gordon to John Chamberlayne, Barbados, July 25, 1710, in 
S. P. G. Mss. (L. C. Trans.), A6, no. xxviii. 

*Dudley Woodbridge to John Chamberlayne, Barbados, August 25, 1711, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (LL. C. Trans.), A6, no. exv; Barbados Packet, 1720 (Hunt- 
ington Library 11033). 
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the methods of proceeding I cant judge, not being well enough 
acquainted with the usage of that place, nor with the persons 
concerned. .. .° 

The plantations declined in value during the legal dis- 
pute into which the Society was forced in order to estab- 
lish its claim. The Negroes, live stock, and buildings on 
the properties became so run down that the manager, John 
Smalridge, in 1711, ventured to suggest that it might even 
be advisable to sell out, if the Society could get a fair 
appraised value.’? The Reverend Mr. Charles Irvine, Rec- 
tor of St. Philips, told the Bishop of London that the at- 
torneys of the Society were able men, but the legal diffi- 
culties were so great that he believed that only a special 
act of Parliament could resolve them. The case, he thought, 
could probably be won at law, but the suit would be so 
long the estates would be ruined in the meantime. There 
was need of prompt action. ‘‘But there being no step 
taken, nor so much as a proposal made (that we know of) 

. nothing of settling any seminary here ... That, My 
Lord, cools men’s spirits and tempts some to think that 
had the Society the profits, they would be diverted to other 
use.’”! It was not until February, 1712, that an amicable 
settlement was effected and the Society gained actual pos- 
session. Colonel William Codrington, in the meantime, 
had become conciliatory and promised to contribute to- 
wards the preservation and development of the planta- 
tions. 

The fine estates, consisting of Consetts and Codrington, 
were well worth the trouble which the Society had experi- 
enced for two years. This is evidenced by the description 
of the plantations given Mr. Woodbridge: 


*Archbishop of Canterbury to John Chamberlayne, n. d. (c. September, 
1711), in 8S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, no. exxiii. 

* John Smalridge to Dr. Smalridge, Barbados, March 23, 1711, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, no. Ixvii. 

"Charles Irvine to Lord Bishop of London, Barbados, July 14, 1711, in 
8S. P. G. MSS. (lL. C. Trans.), A6, no. exiv. 
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They lie about 14 miles from Bridgetown to the east part of 
the island, joining to one another, though different works, as we 
call them here. They consist of twixt 7 and 800 acres of land, 
three windmills with boiling house, curing house, etc., or one work 
and one windmill, boiling house, curing house, etc., on the other; 
about 312 or 315 negroes and 100 head of cattle on both works. 
They have lost 10 or 12 negroes since the General’s death. The 
buildings are much out of repair and if not speedily put in order, 
it will be very detrimental and much more chargeable. The last 
year’s crop, according to the best that I could learn, I reckon, 
cleared about £2,000 after charges borne.!” 


In the administration of the Estates, the Society had 
several problems to consider. The first one was the buying 
of Negroes. In 1713, twelve slaves and ten small Negroes 
were bought to keep the number up to 300 as ordered by 
Codrington’s will."* Again, in 1727, plans were made to 
buy more slaves and during 1730, sixteen were acquired. 
In 1732, four slaves were bought at a cost of £110.% In 
1739, there were only 210 Negroes on the plantations; 
therefore, in January, 1740, a purchase of seventeen addi- 
tional Negroes was made, for the sum of £450. 

Even though this last addition was made, Abel Alleyne, 
manager of the estates, reported to Philip Bearcroft, Sec- 
retary of the Society: 


We must assure you that the Estate is very much understock’d 
with Negroes, & wt Coll Codrington meant by three hundred Ne- 
groes being kept on his Estate is not that they are all working 
Negroes for some of the Number would be Children, sold old 
Neg's, some in firm, some Tradesmen, other, Watchmen & a Gang 
to earry on the Pott work ... so yt we think there ought to be 
the Num S: three hundred to be able to keep up a constant gang 
in the field, when there will be no Occasion to hire Negroes, w 
has always been a large Expence... If the Estate was fully 
stock’d, the Negroes w’ work easy & hold out many years longer, 


* Dudley Woodbridge to Mr. Henry Newman, Barbados, March 22, 1710, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, no. Ixvi. 

* Abstract of Proceedings of S. P. G., 1713-1714 (Bound with the Ser- 
mon of Dr. St. George Ash, Bishop of Clogher). (Huntington Library). 

“John Vaughton to David Humphreys, Barbados, April 7, 1732, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A24, p. 275. 
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i women breed, w° would assist in keeping up the Num- 
er. 

Mr. Alleyne further recommended that the Society buy 
‘‘seasoned negroes.’’ He believed the advantages were 
greater than the Society could imagine. The Negroes 
would live longer and the crops would be planted earlier, 
therefore the sugar would get shipped to the first market 
in England. 

The Negro population on the estates was so much on 
the decline in 1760 that the Society appointed a special 
committee to enquire into the state of the plantations, and 
ordered £1,200 sterling be spent in purchasing twenty or 
more Negroes, most of them to be seasoned Negroes.’® 

The Committee observed that the plantations would be 
a failure unless more Negroes were acquired, so the So- 
ciety decided, upon the advice of the attorneys, to buy a 
Mr. Whitaker’s estate, transferring the Negroes to their 
own property, and selling the new land of 300 acres.’7 The 
attorneys of the S. P. G. were fully convinced that no other 
method could answer the purpose so effectually. They 
advised Daniel Burton on May 28, 1762: 


. . . Experience hath already taught us how fruitless any attempt 
it is to aim at Stocking them by buying new Negros. We believe 
that not less than four thousand Pounds has been applied that 
way within these ten years last past, yet the Expense of hired 
Labour is not one Shilling diminish’d, nor the Number of Negros 
upon the List at all increased. Very little Service can be per- 
formed by new Negros for the first three or four years, and with 
every Indulgence the Hazard of seasoning them is so great, that 
there have been instances where not above two or three in ten 
have survived a course of more than six, or seven years’ servi- 
tude.! 


* Abel Alleyne and Thomas Harrison to Philip Bearcroft, Barbados, Sep- 
tember 15, 1740, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, no. 24. 

%* Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XIV, March 21, 1760. 

 Ibid., Vol. XV, February 1, 1762. 

“From the Society’s Attornies—John Frere, Christopher Moe, John 
Carter, John Shepley to Daniel Burton, Barbados, May 28, 1762, in 8S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, no. 69. 
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The inventory of the Henley Plantation which the 
Society bought next year was as follows: 


48 negro men at £2785 
48 negro women at £2040 
28 negro boys at £947 

24 negro girls at £6251® 

Almost every year the managers of the estates would 
send an account of the Negroes to England, with the name, 
sex, and age of each slave. The usual accompaniment to 
these reports was a complaint that the statistics had to be 
guesswork, because many of the Negroes were Guinea Ne- 
groes and did not know their ages. 

Buying Negroes for the estates was only one difficulty; 
another was that of restraining the Africans from what 
they called their ‘‘Plays’’ or ‘‘voodoo worship.’’ Quite 
naturally, the Negroes, who were brought in such large 
numbers by the slave traders, came with their African 
memories and customs, and carried on their own rites. 
These ceremonies were frequently performed on Sundays, 
and consisted of playing primitive music on various in- 
struments, of howling, and of dancing about the graves 
of the dead. The slaves would offer victuals and liquor to 
the souls of the deceased to keep the dead ones from hurt- 
ing them. The ‘‘Oby negroes’’ or ‘‘Conjurers’’ were the 
leaders, to whom the others were in slavery for fear of 
being bewitched, and from whom the blacks often re- 
ceived charms to make them successful in any villainies or 
other projects. These trinkets were often deadly doses 
used to dispatch out of the world such masters or other 
persons for whom they had conceived a dislike. Many 
reputed instances of destruction were recorded in Barba- 
dos.” This ‘‘worship’’ was one of the tribal practices that 


* Journal of 8S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. XV, September 23, 1763. 

” Arthur Holt to the Bishop of London, Barbados, March 7, 1728-29, in 
Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbados’’ no. 119; Arthur Holt to Henry 
Newman, Barbados, February 18, 1729, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, 
no. 62. 
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had to be eliminated before instruction could make ad- 
vances at Codrington. 

Another problem of great importance was the attitude 
of the white people on the island. They held, from their 
point of view, well grounded prejudices against slave con- 
version and slave education, and would not consent to 
propagate the Christian faith among their slaves at their 
own expense.”4. The planters insisted that to teach slaves 
to read and write would be putting weapons into black 
hands, to be used against the whites, by making the slaves 
more capable of carrying on plots and contrivances against 
the common safety.” 

Not only among the planters did the Society find hin- 
drances to its plans, but also among the men they sent out 
to be managers of the estates. For example, in 1733, 
Arthur Holt, an untiring worker for the Society, wrote to 
the Bishop of London that he pressed for the immediate 
purchasing of Negroes, but the manager was not anxious 
to proceed because he received about £100 yearly by keep- 
ing his own Negroes upon the estates. The manager had 
never lost one, his slaves did the easiest work, ate the 
plantation’s provision, and improved in strength and num- 
ber, while the others were worn out with the hardest labor. 
‘*The town agent [apparently, an attorney] seems as back- 
ward in this affair as Mr. Vaughton [the manager]; their 
scheme is easily seen through... .’’ 

The problems confronting the Society from the eco- 
nomic angle, such as slave plantation economy, absentee 


™Arthur Holt to Henry Newman, Barbados, February 18, 1729, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (l. C. Trans.), B6, no. 62. 

"Letter written by Rev. Mr. William Johnson, Barbados, January 14, 
1736, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), Vol. VII, April 15, 1737; Wil- 
liam Johnson to [David Humphreys], St. Michaels, Barbados, January 14, 
[1736], in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A26, 1736-7, pp. 381-384. 

“Arthur Holt to the Bishop of London, Barbados, May 2, 1733, in 
Fulham MSS, (lL. C. Trans.), ‘‘Bardabos,’’ no. 70. Mr. John Vaughton 
kept the managership of the Plantations until his death, February 19, 1739. 
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landlordism, and the like, were not insuperable. True. 
competent managers were scarce, seasoned Negroes had 
to be acquired and the plantations put on a paying basis. 
The opposition of the whites, critical neighbors of the 
whole conception of education and Christianization and 
fearful of any successful results of the Society’s aims, fur- 
ther complicated the problem. The practice of voodoo 
worship and tribal habits was merely an indication of the 
existence of African culture from which slaves were ex- 
pected to pass from the treadmill into the white man’s 
school and church. 

Slave ownership as such was not at first repugnant to 
the Society, but as early as 1710, it gave instructions to its 
attorneys and managers in Barbados to use the slaves be- 
longing to the two plantations with greater humanity and 
tenderness than was commonly practiced by planters. 
Many of the annual sermons preached before the Society 
showed a clear understanding of the position of the So- 
ciety as an owner. William Warburton, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, on February 21, 1766, declared in a sermon that good 
would come out of this evil, for it was his hope that the 
Codrington plantations would be used as an example to 
the colonies at large in the interest of more compassion in 
the treatment of slaves.** Some writers of the time, such 
as Anthony Benezet, believed that religion in Barbados 
might not appear as alien as formerly, since the S. P. G. 
possessed a number of Negroes in the island.” John War- 
ren, Bishop of Bangor, in 1787 praises the S. P. G. for the 
treatment of its own slaves. ‘‘And this, by the way, is 
the best, perhaps the only reason for our continuing to 
execute a Trust, which has hitherto proved very burthen- 


* William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, Sermon preached before S. 
P. G. in St. Mary Le Bow, February 21, 1766, p. 24; same ideas expressed by 
John Green, Bishop of Lincoln, in his Sermon, 1786; see also Robert Lowth, 
Bishop of Oxford, Sermon, February 15, 1771, p. 18. 

* Anthony Benezet, Some Historical Account of Guinea, 1771, p. 8). 
(Huntington Library). 
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some to us, and which will probably never answer in point 
of profit.’’* 

Twenty years earlier, when the Society bought the 
Henley plantation, it sent instructions to the Codrington 
management that the Negroes and stock of that plantation 
should be moved to the estates with humanity and pro- 
priety. The Society’s attorneys reported to Daniel Burton 
on August 30, 1768, that: 


... The negroes from Henley are all happily settled upon the 
Society’s plantation. .. . 

The world would certainly expect that the slaves belonging to 
so honorable & reverend a body, who are associated for such a 
laudable purpose of the Propagation of the Gospel, shuld be hu- 
manely treated, and we trust that the Society will never have cause 
to complain on this head. . . . But we must take leave to observe 
that to govern upwards of 300 negroes on one plantation is no 
easy task . . . and unlesss a proper decorum, and subordination 
is kep’d up they will soon become turbulent and unruly, for after 
all those who know them best must allow that they are a most 
inconsiderate and thoughtles race of mortals . . . rather than see 
the slaves oppressed with hard labour we shall at no time refuse 
our consent to hire some extraordinary assistance . . . being con- 
vinced by experience that if we expect the increase of our negroes 
to exceed the decrease they must not only be plentifully fed but 
work’d with gentleness and moderation.?" 


Specific opportunities to exercise decency and kindness 
appeared from time to time. For example, a practice 
which had been going on for some years in the islands was 
branding. Arthur Holt reported, in April, 1732, that the 
letters soc1ETY were branded with a red hot iron upon 
the naked breasts of the new Negroes, as if they were 
beasts.** But in August of the same year, he wrote to the 
Bishop of London that he ‘‘interposed and prevented the 
Brand from being put upon the last new Negroes till the 

* John Warren, Bishop of Bangor, Sermon preached before S. P. G. in 
St. Mary le Bow, February 16, 1787, p. 20. 

* Society’s attorneys to Daniel Burton, Codrington College, Barbados, 
August 30, 1768, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, no. 79. 


* Arthur Holt to David Humphrey, Barbados, April 3, 1732, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A24. 
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Society’s pleasure is known; that is a thing voted to be 
done only by the severest Masters or to the worst of 
Slaves; and is very discouraging to those poor Crea- 
tures.’ This brutality was quickly terminated. 

Decade after decade the trustees and individual bishops 
grappled with new ideas and new instructions, spurred for- 
ward by complaints from local Codrington administrators 
or observers, or by the growing humanitarian sentiment 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The year 1823 
may be chosen as the date when the British anti-slavery 
party and the government both announced the early end of 
slavery. A tremendous new program was at once put into 
effect, which was reflected on the Codrington estates. For 
instance, excellent care was now given to the sick. In seasons 
of illness or distress the slaves were visited by the Chaplain, 
at the hospital or at their own houses. A commodious hos- 
pital was built on the estates, and the visit of the doctor 
was daily. A nurse constantly attended the sick. In case 
of dangerous illness, the doctor was called immediately 
and best possible medical care given regardless of ex- 
pense.*° 

Light labor was exacted from pregnant women and 
great consideration was shown them while they were nurs- 
ing their children. Each child received a supply of baby 
linen, and, when he became a month old, was presented 
with a dollar. Every mother, having eight children living, 
received a holiday each Thursday, and Saturday after- 
noons were allotted to those having three living children. 
Children were kept in a neat nursery with a superinten- 
dent while their mothers were engaged in work.*! The 
mothers of young children worked only one hour before 


*” Arthur Holt to the Bishop of London, August 16, 1732, in Fulham 
MSS., ‘‘ Barbados,’’ no. 68. 

Report by John H. Pinder, Chaplain, in Abstract of Proceedings of 
8. P. G. 1823 (Bound with the Sermon by John Kaye, Bishop of Bristol). 

= Op. cit.; Frank J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in England, 
1926, pp. 192-234. 
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breakfast, two hours after breakfast, from 10 to 12, and 
two hours in the afternoon from 3 to 5. 

The time of labor for other slaves was on the average 
nine to ten hours daily; one hour was allowed for break- 
fast and two hours for dinner. Water was given to them 
in the field, and, during work of very fatiguing character, 
punch was served. At the end of the crop, a day was 
given up entirely to rejoicing. They had a dance in the 
yard, and a comfortable dinner was provided. On the 
death of any one, the near relatives had free time between 
the decease and the interment, and all on the estates left 
one hour earlier to attend the funeral.** 

These humane regulations of 1823, however, were fol- 
lowed under the direction of Forster Clarke, attorney for 
Codrington, and Mr. Samuel Hinkson, manager, and be- 
long to the nineteenth century when emancipation senti- 
ment had become strong. Mr. Clarke sent a valuable re- 
port to the Secretary of the S. P. G. in 1828. From this 
report, there can be no doubt but that the Negroes on the 
estates were being prepared for freedom. One plan that 
now received considerable attention was the one given by 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Chester, in his sermon before 
the S. P. G. in 1783. He had praised the work of the So- 
ciety at Codrington, but emphatically declared that before 
much progress in religion could be made, the Negroes must 
receive the benefits of society, they should be attached to 
the soil, given some rights and privileges, and be allowed, 
to some extent, to work out their freedom. Bishop Porteus 
had suggested that this plan be adopted at Codrington.* 

Although the ideas of Porteus were not adopted, an 
order was sent to Codrington in 1792 requiring the im- 


* Report of John H. Pinder, Chaplain, in Abstract of S. P. G., 1823 
(bound with the Sermon of John Kaye, Bishop of Bristol). 

* Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Chester, Sermon preached before S. P. G., in 
St. Mary le Bow, February 21, 1783, p. 21 (Huntington Library). 
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provement of the Negro houses.** Kach family had a house 
and a small piece of ground attached to it and the slaves 
possessed means of acquiring a little property by their 
industry, and of getting money by the sale of pigs, goats, 
poultry, or crops of ginger. A single family was men- 
tioned that received for their small crop of ginger £20 or 
£30 currency.” In 1828, a new village was being erected, 
and 100 square feet was allowed to each house. 


At this time, a daily allowance of molasses, rum, salt, 
and salt fish was given each family. In order to feed the 
Negroes on the estates the annual crops cultivated were 
130 acres of Guinea corn, thirty of Indian corn, thirty of 
potatoes, eight acres of eddoes, twelve acres of yams, twen- 
ty acres of peas, fifteen acres of plantains, besides pump- 
kins, okra, and other minor crops. After the abolition of the 
Sunday markets by law, Mr. Clarke directed that every 
alternate Saturday be given to the Negroes in order that 
they might go to market or cultivate their gardens, or 
make it a day of recreation and rest. All the slaves’ al- 
lowances were continued on these and all other holidays.” 


The problem of marriage between the slaves created 
constant discussion. Abel Alleyne wrote to Philip Bear- 
croft, in 1741, lamenting the fact that some Christian Ne- 
groes had more wives than one. It was nearly impossible 
to prevent polygamy. 


Whether they take it to be a piece of grandure, or whether ’tis 
from a Lustfull inclination, or whether ’tis that they are such 
lovers of their Belly that they may expect more Victuals from 
hav® more wifes I can’t say, but this I know, it frequently makes 
them great Villians to equip these Wifes ... with finery .. . I 


“ Abstract of Proceedings of S. P. G., February 18, 1791-February 17, 
1792 (bound with Sermon by G. Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln) (Huntington 
Library). 

* Mr. Clarke, attorney for the Codrington estates, to the Secretary of the 
S. P. G., May 7, 1828, in Abstract of Proceedings, 1829, pp. 215 ff. 


* Op. cit. 
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will so far as I can endeavour to prevent this inconvenientey and 
have allways shewn the utmost dislike to it. . . .37 

Even after eighty years of work by the S. P. G., the 
Chaplain to the Negroes on the estates, in 1823, related 
that there was but one instance of marriage among the 
slaves legally performed. However, Rev. Pinder expressed 
his belief that the influence of Religion might put an end 
to polygamy. Although there was no marriage, the slaves’ 
connections could by no means be regarded in the light of 
promiscuous concubinage. Many instances of connubial 
fidelity through life were to be met with.** However, eleven 
years later, in 1835, there were 61 married couples on the 
estates.*® It is important to observe these consisted of 
young people who had not lived together before marriage, 
and perhaps a special marriage drive had been made. 

The Society’s treatment of criminals is especially note- 
worthy. No registry of punishments was ever kept on the 
estates. The occurrence of crime was very rare, and con- 
sequently few punishments were inflicted. A rare instance 
was that of a man who broke into the public treasury. The 
usual offences were petty thefts such as stealing pigs, 
goats, poultry; or, quarrels among themselves; or acts of 
insubordination, which were usually punished by confine- 
ment for two or three days in a comfortable room.*® The 
whip was seldom used in punishment, although its use was 
not entirely abolished in the field until 1828. The super- 
intendent of the field work, or driver, would send any 
offender from the field to be put in confinement, then re- 
port it to the manager. The manager heard and investi- 

* Abel Alleyne to Philip Bearcroft, Consets, Barbados, September 14, 
1741. S. P. G. MSS. (LL. C. Trans.), B8, no. 48. 

*<«A Statement of the Plan observed on The Society and College Estates 
in Barbados.’’ By Rev. T. H. Pinder in An Abstract of the Proceedings of 
S. P. G. (Bound with Bishop John Kaye, Bishop of Bristol’s Sermon). 1823. 

*<<Codrington College,’’ in Abstract of S. P. G., 1835 (bound with Dr. 
Richard Bagot’s Sermon) (Bishop of Oxford). 


“Mr. Clarke to the Secretary of the S. P. G., May 7, 1828, in Abstract 
of Procecdings, 1829, p. 215 ff. 
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gated the complaints of every slave who thought he had 
been ill treated by the overseer. Slaves could also present 
their complaints to the attorney.*! 

Throughout the whole period of the administration of 
the Codrington properties the matter of finances was ever 
pressing. In the early years, up to 1783, the estates were 
again and again not on a paying basis. In 1730, Henry 
Worsley, Governor, wrote to the Bishop of London, ‘I 
can’t help ... observing that the Society’s plantation 
here did not pay last year... .’’** Again in 1735 the re- 
port was made that the sugar production lessened on the 
plantations.** During the year 1766, the crops on the 
estates were extremely poor.** Again, in 1772, the So- 
ciety’s attorneys reported that the dreadful calamity of 
dry weather, and the want of favorable seasons had cut the 
crop short, contrary to wishes and expectation. ‘‘The in- 
sufficiency of the last crop to defray the Society’s expense 
will force us to draw bill or exchange on them to the 
amount of twenty-five hundred pounds, Sterling.’ In 
1774, the crop again fell short. In fact, from 1750, the 
earliest record of any account to be found, to 1783, the 
estates showed a deficit eleven times. The average an- 
nual clearance of these 34 years was £896, 8s, 234,d.*® 

The exact cause of the many losses has not been fully 
determined, but evidence is found that long distance man- 


“Mr. Clarke to the Secretary of the S. P. G., May 7, 1828, in Abstract 
of Proceedings, 1829, p. 215 ff. 

“Henry Worsley (Governor) to the Bishop of London, April 24, 1730, in 
Fulham MSS. (lL. C. Trans), ‘‘Barbados,’’ no. 91. 

“Abstract of Proceedings, 1736-1737 (bound with the Sermon of N. 
Clagget, Bishop of St. David’s). 

“Report of the Society’s affairs in Barbados, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), Vol. XVII, February 21, 1766. This report contains an 
itemized list of expenses and an inventory of Negroes for 1765. 

“Letter from the Society’s attorneys in the Barbados to Daniel Burton, 
July 14, 1772, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, no. 92. 

“Report of Conrad Pile, accountant to the Society, P. G. F., n. d., in 
Fulham MSS. (UL. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbados,’’ no. 174. The estates did not pay 
in 1750, 1754, 1771, 1773, 1775-1779, 1781, 1782. 
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agement, and the unscrupulousness of the Society’s serv- 
ants were partly to blame. Henry Worsley wrote to the 
Bishop of London in 1730: 


Some of the attorneys to that estate [Codrington] are the most 
inveterate against paying his Majesty’s tax of any in the island. 
Mr. John Allen will not take the Oaths, Mr. Osborn is the head of 
the party, neither of these, or the others, have given in the num- 
ber of their negroes etc. to their representatives this year nor did 
any of them pay for the Society’s or their own estate the last 
year, except Mr. Holt... .#7 


Mr. Holt, in the same year, told the Bishop of London 
that, if the estates were better handled, better crops would 
ensue.** J. G. Alleyne, in 1744, says the overseer pleaded 
the calamities of Black Blast and Worms for the deficiency 
of the crops, but he hoped that the attorneys would make 
a strict inquiry into the true causes of the Society’s re- 
peated disappointments under Mr. Gibson’s management.*® 

In order to put the estates on a paying basis, they were 
rented, October 10, 1783, to October 10, 1793, to a Mr. 
John Brathwaite."° During these ten years, the Society 
benefited to the amount of £19,533, 7s, 1134d, the average 
annual clearance being £1,953, 6s, 914d, clearly showing the 
advantages of private management." From this time on, 
the estates managed somehow to make expenses regularly, 
although often with much difficulty. 

Along with these material concerns, much correspon- 
dence dealt with the work of religious education, a major 

“Henry Worsley (Governor) to Bishop of London, Barbados, April 24, 
1730, in Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbados,’’ no. 91. 

“arthur Holt to Bishop of London, Barbados, May 28, 1730, in Fulham 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbados,’’ No. 85. 

“J. G. Alleyne to Richard Hind, Barbados, April 23, 1774, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (lL. C. Trans.), B6, no. 107; also James Ramsey, Objections to the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, p. 24. 

© Abstract of Proceedings of 8. P. G., February 15, 1782-February 21, 
1783 (bound with the Sermon 1783 by Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Chester) 
(Huntington Library). 


"Report of Conrad Pile, accountant to the Society, P. G. F., n. d., in 
Fulham MSS. (lL. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbados.’’ no. 174. 
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objective of the trust foundation. Throughout the eight- 
eenth century, the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge engaged in numerous experiments for the edu- 
cation of the lower orders in Great Britain. Reading, 
especially of the Bible, was the:main goal. The work in 
Barbados was conducted along similar lines and was eare- 
fully watched as a yardstick of Negro capacity and of 
methods of instruction. As early as 1726, we find un- 
favorable reports concerning instruction: 


As to the conversion of negroes ... I think it in some mea- 
sure and respects impossible. The minister has his daily parochial 
duties to perform. And would, can you think that he must ride 
about the several plantations in hot weather into the field where 
the negroes are at work (for the masters will not allow them to 
lose one hour’s work) and there propound questions which they 
know nothing of, and he know nothing of the answers. They are 
of many different nations in Africa, and of as many different lan- 
guages; and unless we had the gift of tongues, I don’t see how 
this apostolic office is to be done. . . . Pray allow me to leave to 
ask which among these clamorous censurers against the missioners, 
had ever the courage, honesty, or piety to descent into the depths 
of the earth to teach the miners of Cornwall, Derby, or Neweastle 
to read and say their prayers, though they are capable of being 
taught, whereas ’tis otherwise with us.®? 


About ten years later, the Reverend Mr. William John- 
son, writing from Barbados, declared that great benefit 
would accrue from the instruction of Negroes under proper 
management but there were several difficulties in the way. 
The first he mentions is one already discussed concerning 
the opposition of the whites to teaching the Negroes read- 
ing and writing. 

The second difficulty (that cannot be mentioned without sor- 
row and shame) is owing to the planters themselves. I have too 
great reason to believe that there are very few masters here that 
would on any Christian consideration give up so much of the 


negroes’ time from their labours as would be necessary for their 
instruction, and until they have more pure disinterested hearts, 


“ Unknown to Bishop Gibson, 1726 (7), in Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
‘¢S. P. G. Missions,’’ 1726 (7). 
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they will be a constant obstruction to the Society’s expectation 
from the intended Charity.®* 

Mr. Johnson continued by saying that the method 
which would prove most effectual for the great work of 
salvation, consisted in instructing slaves in the grounds 
and principles of religion, without attempting to teach 
them to read or write. 

William Fleetwood, in a striking sermon preached be- 
fore the Society, as early as 1711, urged the S. P. G. to 
further conversion of Negro slaves in the plantations more 
aggressively. He denounced the slave owners who would 
not permit their slaves to be instructed in religion and be 
baptized. He also discussed the objections of slave own- 
ers which he refutes at length: that baptism would make 
slaves free; he cited St. Paul, Law of Christ, and Law of 
England that Negroes would still be slaves after baptism. 
‘‘Tf therefore it be lawful in our Country, to have or keep 
any Slaves at all, it is, equally lawful to have or keep them 
so, though they are Christians.’’* In conclusion, he says 
S. P. G. slaves in Barbados should be Christians, even if 
no others were, a conviction which a great missionary 
society obviously had to hold and carry out. 

In order to convert the Negroes, catechists had to be 
sent to Codrington, but in this, the Society was somewhat 
slack. Between 1717 and 1724 there was no ecatechist on 
the estates.” One of the earliest workers for the Society 
on the plantations was Arthur Holt. In 1725 he dis- 
patched to the Bishop of London the unfavorable condi- 
tions for converting Negroes, similar to William John- 
son’s, cited above. 

* William Johnson to [David Humphreys], St. Michaels, Barbados, Janu- 
ary 14, 1736, [1736-7], in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A26, pp. 381-384; 
this same letter can be found in the Journal of the S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
Vol. VII, April 15, 1737. 

“William Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph, Sermon preached before 
S. P. G. in St. Mary le Bow, February, 1711, p. 21 (Huntington Library). 
2,000 copies of this Sermon were sent to the West Indies. 


® Report of Barbadoes Committee in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
Vol. V, January 15, 1724. 
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In this island the negroes work all the week for their masters, 
and on the Lord’s Day they work and merchandize for themselves; 
in the latter of which they are assisted, not only by the Jews, but 
many of those who call themselves Christians. I wish I might not 
say it is thus in the Society’s plantation also: while the slaves 
want proper means and opportunities, we can’t expect their con- 
version. . . . All congregations are very slender, and the commu- 
nions inconsiderable. The generality of the people here cheapen 
religion what they can and fondly embrace such anonymous works 
as are written against it.*® 


Mr. Sampson Smirk, catechist on the estates, gave his 
reasons to Philip Bearcroft why so many of the Negroes 
were not Christians. The estates, he believed, were very 
munch underhanded, having but 202 Negroes when they 
required 300. Therefore, the slaves could not be spared, 
for they were obliged to labor from five in the morning till 
seven at night, those that were baptized as well as those 
not baptized. Also, most of the Negroes could not speak 
English, and therefore communicated with each other 
more by signs than by speech, most of them being of full 
age and Guinea Negroes. ‘‘I never Heared that any of my 
predecessors, the Rever? Mr. Brown, the Rever? Mr. Love, 
the Rever? Mr. Holt Seen’, and Mr. Wilky, all Sent over 
by the re? and Hon?'* Society, as Catechists, had any such 
Instructions as to learn them either to Reed or Write.’”” 

Mr. Smirk instructed men and women every Sunday, 
and the boys and girls every morning. On June 29, 1741, 
the attorneys of the 8. P. G. examined the Negroes under 
his care and put two of the most promising boys at the 
task of learning to read and write, and to be instructed in 
the principles of Christianity. 

Mr. Abel Alleyne, attorney, reported to Philip Bear- 
croft that he instructed Rev. Mr. Smirks to explain to the 
Negroes the advantages of baptism, and those who had 
been baptized were to attend Mr. Smirk every Sunday. 


* Arthur Holt to Bishop of London, April 30, 1725, in Fulham MSS., 
‘*Barbados’’ (L. C. Photos). 

"Sampson Smirk to Philip Bearcroft, Barbados, April 16, 1741 in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, no. 53. 
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Mr. Alleyne said he had tried to persuade them to believe 
in the happiness they had over other slaves. He told the 
Negroes that their baptism entitled them, provided they 
lived up to it, to a happiness after this life. The slaves 
always behaved with decency and seemed pleased and de- 
sirous of instruction.**> Mr. Alleyne hoped he broke up the 
visiting and bartering of slaves on Sundays: 

I must own that they are a Sett of possitive obstinate People 
and will frequently relaps into the neglect of their Duty after 
many fair promises, but can it be expected of so much ignorance. 
. .. This no doubt must be a Work of time as they can’t read nor 
never have been taught, besides the irreligion they see every day 


among the poor Sort of Whites, who in fact are often worse than 
the Negroes, by receiving stolen goods and trafficking with them 


on Sundays and cheating them of their Corn. . . . Thus they have 
a constant ill example before their Eyes. . . . But in truth these 
poor Creatures want as much instruction as the Negroes... .5® 


In reply to the attorneys at Barbados, Philip Bearcroft 
seemed pleased that the two Negro youths were being 
taught to read and write and fully instructed in Christi- 
anity, 
that they may one day teach them to their fellow negroes... . I 
... hope, that one day we may Enjoy the very great Satisfac- 
tion of having all, or almost all the Society’s Negroes Christians ; 
to forward this, it will be very proper in the Purchase of New 
Ones, to have a particular Regard to the Youth and tractableness 
of them, avoiding by all means the old Inveterate Infidels. . . .® 
In 1783, as stated above, Bishop Porteus, in his sermon 
before the S. P. G., informed the members that the condi- 
tion of the Negroes was deplorable. He begged the So- 
ciety to begin on their own trust estate in Barbados a 
regular system of religious instruction. Early in 1784, he 
laid before the Society the plan described above. However, 
the committee to which the plan had been referred, in a 

* Abel Alleyne to Philip Bearcroft, Conset, Barbados, September 14, 1741, 
in §. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, no. 48. 

°° Abel Alleyne to Philip Bearcroft, Consets, Barbados, December 9, 1741, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (lL. C. Trans.), B8, no. 51. 


” Philip Beareroft to the attorneys at Barbados, Charterhouse, London, 
December 31, 1741, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, no. 74. 
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short sitting of four hours, declared that his Lordship 
merited the thanks of the Society, but it was unadvisable 
to adopt the plan.* 

However, in 1798, the S. P. G. ordered the hiring of 
two white women to take care of and teach young Negroes 
to read as preparatory to religious instruction. In 1823, 
the Negroes’ behavior at public worship was reported as 
reverent, and, in many cases, devout. Their desire for 
instruction was manifest, and the Negroes conversed on 
subjects which were brought up in the pulpit. As to their 
general conduct, the manager informed the Society that 
the introduction of Christianity had produced many bene- 
ficial effects, obvious to himself. John H. Pinder, chap- 
lain at the estates, wrote, 


A disposition on the side of the Proprietor to impart and of 
the Slave to receive, religious instruction is evident: nor can there 
be a doubt, but that an efficient system of religious tuition, inter- 
woven with some judicious immunities, under the guidance of 
clergymen of the Established Church, through the subordinate 
agency of Catechists, will be readily embraced by most Proprie- 
tors, and will promote the gradual civilization and external good 
of the Slaves themselves.® 


There was an increase in the number of baptisms dur- 
ing the successive years of the first century. In 1729, 
Arthur Holt advises of his baptisms. 


I have just baptized several white adults, and some slaves, in 
Christ Church, where, at my first coming, I found but seven com- 
municants, and am told by them that my predecessor seldom had 
above four, and sometimes could not make a communion, but now 
I thank God I have about thirty and a promising prospect... . 

I should be glad to know your Lordship’s pleasure in regard to 
the infant negros born on the Society’s plantations, whether they 
ought not to have at least private baptism; public baptism would 
indeed be impracticable because of the want of suretys. .. .© 


* Robert Hodgson, The Life of the Rt. Rev. Beilby Porteus, D. D., 1811, 
p. 66 ff. 

"Statement concerning the College in Barbados, in Abstract of Pro- 
ceedings, 1823, (Bound with the Sermon, by John Kaye, Bishop of Bristol). 

“Arthur Holt to the Bishop of London, Barbados, March 7, 1728/9, in 
Fulham MSS. (1. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbados,’’ no. 119. 
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The Society decided that baptism should be offered to 
those having Christian sponsors.™* In 1730, Mr. Holt bap- 
tized seven Negroes at one time, three of his own, ‘‘and 
four of the Honourable George Gram’s, esqur., one of the 
judges of our island, whose distinguished example will I 
hope have some good effect upon others... . In 1740, 
of the 207 Negroes on the plantation, sixty-four Negroes 
had been baptized, eighty-eight men were in need of bap- 
tism, thirty-three women had not been baptized, seventeen 
boys and five girls were not baptized.** By November 10, 
1741, the number of baptisms had increased to seventy- 
two, thirty-five men and boys and thirty-six women and 
girls; the unbaptized numbered 158. 

That intelligent methods and good personnel, at the 
end of 100 years of effort, were bridging the gap between 
the two cultures is stated in a report prepared by Rev. J. 
H. Pinder, the Society’s chaplain at Codrington from 1818 
to 1837. He outlined his plan of instruction, telling of his 
use of very simple language and of his visiting Negroes’ 
cottages and receiving the slaves at his home. On July 11, 
1819, he performed divine service in the chapel for the 
first time. During the hurricane of October 13, 1819, the 
chapel was destroyed, but it was rebuilt and furnished in 
1821. About this time, he noticed the beginnings of con- 
fidence imparted by Negroes to the minister, regarding 
their personal as well as their religious problems. He 
also became aware of the fact that there was a decline 
of interest in Sunday attendance at the chapel after the 
novelty wore off. Thereupon, he began issuing tickets for 
attendance on Sunday service which gave the slaves the 

* Journal of S. P. G. (1. C. Trans.), Vol. VIII, January 16, 1740/41. 

* Arthur Holt to the Bishop of London, Barbados, May 28, 1730, in 
Fulham MSS. (L. C. Trans.), ‘‘Barbadoes,’’ no. 85. 

“ss. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, nos. 35, 36. This is a list of ne- 
groes baptized and unbaptized on the Society’s Plantations—sent to the So- 
ciety September 5, [1740]. Laid before the Committee December 15, 1740. 


*S§. P. G. MSS. (1. C. Trans.), B8, nos. 57, 58, Barbados, November 10, 
1741. Twenty-one of the 158 were recently purchased slaves. 
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right to have the following Saturday afternoon for them- 
selves. During 1822, Sunday uniforms were provided for 
children. In this same year, the Easter service had Negro 
attendance from all over the island; besides, there was a 
spread of religious influence to neighboring estates through 
the medium of Society’s Negroes. The Rev. Mr. Pinder, 
about this time established a rule whereby women should 
give public thanks for safe deliverance at child birth. 
In 1826, he secured the cooperation of the manager of the 
estate to allow Negro children to have time for special 
preparation for confirmation, and on November 6 he pre- 
sented sixteen children for the rituals.® 

Slave emancipation in 1833 put the trustees upon their 
mettle; education was a part of the Parliamentary pro- 
gram. In the annual sermon preached on May 27, 1836, 
James Henry Monk, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, declared that unless means were found to instruct 
all the Negro population, the freedom which was intended 
to be a blessing might prove to be a curse; a deliverance 
from the restraints of masters could become a means of 
licentiousness, unless it be attended with instruction upon 
the holy restraints of religion.® In 1838, the Society re- 
solved to take an active part in providing for the same 
religious instruction of the enfranchised Negroes. <A spe- 
cial fund was raised by subscription and donations, to be 
expended in building churches and school-houses, and in 
maintaining clergymen and schoolmasters in the British 
West Indies.” 

In addition to the religious instruction, the Society 
made noteworthy progress in the administration of its 

*®<<A Short View of the Progress of the Religious Establishment on the 
Codrington Estates in Barbados,’’ by Rev. J. H. Pinder, in Abstract and 
Annual Report of S. P. G. Proceedings, 1828-1829. 

® Sermon preached in Parish Church of St. Mary le Bow, at the Anniver- 
sary meeting on May 27, 1836, by James Henry Monk, Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, pp. 2-14. 


” Abstract of S. P. G., 1838 (bound with the Sermon by Dr. Henry 
Phillpott, Bishop of Exeter). 
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various Codrington schools. The schools for children were 
modelled on the Andrew Bell system used in England 
by the State Church. The schools on each estate received 
every child from the period of distinct articulation, to the 
age of ten; the hours of attendance daily were from nine 
in the morning till one at noon. The children commenced 
with Prayer and the Creed, then pursued their ordinary 
plan of study, with emphasis on reading, and closed with a 
repetition of the Ten Commandments and a hymn. Writing 
and arithmetic were excluded.’ The age limit for chil- 
dren in school was recommended to be changed from ten 
to twelve years in 1823.7 The children between the ages 
of ten and fifteen™® were assembled on the Sabbath, and 
instructed in the catechism by the chaplain in the main 
part of the chapel previous to worship.™ 

In 1828, the Rev. Mr. Parker wrote from Codrington to 
the S. P. G. Secretary, that his mother had commenced 
teaching the girls in the first class plain needlework. The 
school, he reported, consisted of five classes. The first 
class, twenty in number, read the Psalms, also repeated 
the Caetchism as part of its daily work. During the week 
the children learned the catech [sic] and epistle for the 
Sunday following. In the second class there were twenty- 
two pupils, who read the abridgment of the New Testa- 
ment by Mr. Trimmer. Twelve were in the third class; 
they were reading the latter part of the National School 
Book. The fourth class numbered fifteen, and the fifth 
class fourteen; the fifth were learning the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Commandments.” 

™<6A Resume of the Society’s Acquisition and Trustee-ship of the Cod- 
rington Estate,’’ in Abstract of Proceedings of S. P. G., 1819-1820, p. 42ff. 

™ Abstract and Annual Report of 8S. P. G. Proceedings, 1823-1824, p. 175. 
This recommendation was made by Rev. J. H. Pinder, Chaplain to the Ne- 
groes on the Estates. 

* Twenty-three in number during 1823. 

*<¢¢A Statement of the Plan observed on the Society and College Estates 
in Barbados,’’ by Rev. J. H. Pinder, in Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
S. P. G., 1823 (bound with Sermon by John Kaye, Bishop of Bristol). 


™ Rev. Mr. Parker to S. P. G. Secretary, Codrington College, Barbados, 
January 24, 1828, in Abstract of S. P. G. Proceedings, 1829. 
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In 1849, the principal reported the reorganization of 
the school at the Chaplain’s Lodge. The idea was to make 
the school a branch of the college and as such enjoy the 
advantage of the principal’s oversight and instruction, as 
well as of the tutor. The tutor was to reside at the 
school, or junior department, and the principal at the 
College. On June 11, 1849, the school opened with twelve 
pupils. Rev. E. P. Smith, M. A., tutor of the College, 
undertook the office of resident head-master, and the Rey. 
Edward Barnett, formerly a student at the College, was 
appointed assistant master.” 

By 1851, there were four primary schools in connection 
with the College; the population of the plantations were 
flourishing and the schools had 600 pupils.” While the 
necessity or indolence of parents withdrew children from 
school at an earlier age than formerly, the practice of 
sending the smallest children to school prevailed generally 
upon the estates. 

However, in addition to the elementary schools, the 
main interest of the Society was the establishment of Cod- 
rington College. In 1714, the building of the College was 
begun with the active support of Queen Anne. After her 
death, the Earl of Oxford and the Admiralty Board gave 
instructions that the ‘‘men of war’’ in the West Indies 
should employ their spare time for transporting timber 
for the college from Tobago and the other islands.* The 
buildings were not completed until 20 years later, due to 
criticism of inadequate plans, destruction by hurricanes, 
and lack of funds because of poor sugar crops. As early 
as 1717 we find a letter from Charles Cunninghame oppos- 
ing ‘‘this impracticable affaire of your College.’’* He 
believed the money should be given instead to the poor 


*<éThe Principal’s Report,’’ January 1, 1849, in Report of S. TP. G. for 
1849, pp. Ixxxix-xciii. 

™ Report from Rev. R. Rawle, Principal, in Report of S. P. G. for 1851, 
pp. lxix-lxxiii. A collegiate school was also organized about this time. 

*™V. T. Harlow, Christopher Codrington, p. 215 ff. 

* Charles Cunninghame to Society, September 20, 1717, in Fulham MSS., 
Barbados, no. 104. 
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of St. John’s parish. In another letter of the same date, 
Mr. Cunninghame predicted that the result of the building 
would be ‘‘that the Consequence of all will tend, to the 
Enriching two or three men, who handle your money, the 
disgrace of the Society, the Scandal of Religion, instead 
of propogating the Gospel.’’® 

In 1721, the Society sent over enough windows for the 
halls and chapel, and steps for the altar piece. In the 
Abstract for 1722-1723, it is indicated that the college 
structure was practically finished. By 1725, the outside 
of the buildings was finished, but in 1740, William Duke, 
writing to David Bearcroft, relates, 


I shall always be ready to give my best advice and assistance 
in the Trust reposed in me and most heartily wish that the late 
General Codrington’s pious Intentions were fulfilled for it is a 
very great Reproach that so noble a Benefaction should be disap- 
pointed. There has been immense Sums of Money expended about 
erecting part of the building for a Colledge which at present 
serves no manner of Purpose, but only to discourage all that see 
it from contributing anything to pious uses as this great Charity 
has not answered the designs of the Donor, nor do I presume the 
Society intends to compleat the building according to the model 
first made. . . . But was I to Recommend what I think would be 
most servicable to Religion it wou’d be That so much of the Col- 
lege as is already built should be repaired and compleated and 
other convenient Rooms added thereto for the Accomodation of 
proper Masters as well of the learn’d Sciences as useful Trades 
who shou’d be allowed proper Salarys from the Society . . . the 
Society wou’d reap the Reward of having begun the best of works, 
and this Island have the Reputation of being a University to its 
Neighbours. . . .°! 


Kighty-six years afterwards the nephew of William 
Hart, the Bishop of Barbados, spoke with enthusiasm of 
the fine situation of Codrington College. He said the 
original plan of the edifice was quadrangular or oblong, 
whereas it actually consisted of nothing but one of the 

© Charles Cunninghame to the Bishop of London, September 20, 1717, in 
Fulham MSS., no. 106. 


™ William Duke to David Bearcroft, Barbados, December 30, 1740, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B8, no. 39. 
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long sides and slight projections of two others. It was a 
massive affair, containing a large school room with a niche 
where the statue of Codrington should be placed; a chapel 
very much out of order; a library with a few good books, 
and plenty of rubbish; and spacious accommodations for 
sleeping upstairs.” 

However, returning to the earlier time, in 1743, after 
about 30 years of varied efforts and many bitter disap- 
pointments, the Society had the great satisfaction of open- 
ing the College, by the appointment of Rev. Rotherane to 
be schoolmaster and Rev. Joseph Bemsher to be catechist, 
to teach gratis twenty children, the sons of such persons 
as should be judged not to be in sufficient circumstances 
to bring them up in learning the classical languages. These 
children were to be fed, their washing was to be done, and 
they were to be lodged at the expense of the Society. It 
was the hope that, in time, there would be scholars quali- 
fied to receive the instructions of the professors, who were 
to teach the scholars divinity, physics, and surgery, in or- 
der that the students would become good and useful mis- 
sionaries and be of service both to the bodies and souls 
of men.** The College opened with twelve scholars on the 
foundation, to be supported by the produce of the estates. 
Stipends were to be allowed to scholars desirous of prose- 
cuting the studies of Divinity, Law, or Surgery in Eng- 
land. A minister was also provided for the Negroes, 
whose whole attention was to be directed to their improve- 
ment in moral and religious knowledge. Philip Bearcroft 
asked the President of Williamsburg College in Virginia 
to turn his thoughts to the problem of establishing the 
most useful and best governed Codrington College.** By 

* Henry Nelson Coleridge, Six Months in the West Indies in 1825, p. 
55 ff. 

* Abstract of S. P. G., February, 1742-1743, to February 1743-1744, p. 
57 ff. (Huntington Library). 


“Philip Bearcroft to Mr. Commissary Blair, London, October 25, 1742, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, no. 202. 
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1744, Mr. William Cattel had been sent to be surgeon and 
apothecary to the College and instructed by both public and 
private lectures. 

The destructive hurricanes to which the estates were 
frequently exposed prevented the extension of advantages, 
and in 1780 the property was nearly annihilated. This 
closed the College for nine years, the only expenditure 
being allowed was 500 pounds a year to a catechist for 
the Negro slaves. 

Rev. Mr. J. H. Pinder was appointed Principal in 1830, 
receiving £1,000 a year, the tutor received £400, and the 
medical professor £200. Just as the plans were becoming 
organized, another hurricane in 1831 almost destroyed the 
College and the estate buildings. The new upper stories 
of the institution were entirely unroofed, and most of the 
walls of the chapel, hall, and library were thrown to the 
earth.*® 

The Rev. Mr. Jones took over the principalship in 1835; 
his successor was Rev. Richard Rawle, who became head 
of the College in 1847. During Rev. Mr. Rawle’s admin- 
istration, from 1847 to 1864, the buildings were remodelled, 
the collegiate school put on a sounder footing, and the ele- 
mentary schools reorganized. When Bishop Parry, in 
1842, conceived the idea of a mission from the West In- 
dies to West Africa, Rawle took it up and fitted up the 
premises near his own house as a mission house for the 
training of black and colored students. In 1848, another 
hurricane, which dismantled half the estates occurred. In 
1864, Rawle resigned and a Mr. Webb, who had been mas- 
ter of the collegiate school, became principal and con- 
tinued for 20 years. In 1875, Codrington became an in- 
tegral part of the University of Durham. 

From the time the College opened, divine service was 

= T. H. Bindley, ‘‘Evolution of a Colonial College,’’ in National Review, 
LV, 1910, p. 850 ff. 

* Appendix to Principal’s Report, Codrington College, Barbados, Novem- 


ber 3, 1832, in Abstract of the Society. The expenses for repairs were 
£1,489, 6s, 314d. 
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held in the College every Sunday. Anyone who wished 
could attend, tenants, servants, or members of the College. 
On week days, the students at the College studied numer- 
ous subjects. To view a term of the College proper, at 
random, the time from February 2, to April 3, 1835, dur- 
ing the principalship of Rev. Mr. John H. Pinder, has 
been chosen. The Principal delivered lectures daily for 
two hours, Saturday excepted. To the first class, he lec- 
tured on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Greek Testament) ; 
on Olivant’s History of Joseph; on the Septuagint; and on 
the first four centuries of Ecclesiastical History. The 
Junior class completed St. Luke’s Gospel (Greek Testa- 
ment), proceeded in an elementary course of Hebrew, and 
examined the Old Testament, as well as Jewish Antiqui- 
ties. The number of students resident during this term 
was nine, and two applications for admission were re- 
ceived from Jamaica.” 

From 1829 to 1835, there were under tuition forty-nine 
students, of whom thirty were resident in College; of the 
remaining eleven (who attended lectures but did not enter 
College), nine were ordained by the Bishop; they had been, 
in a great measure, previously prepared for entering the 
ministry. The following is a statement prepared in 1835, 
of the thirty-eight who were resident in the College in the 
years 1829-1835: 


11 new members 

11 ordained 

2 waiting Bishop’s return for holy orders 

2 readers in Berbice and Nevis 

2 awaiting readers license (not yet 23 years old) 

9 in England—5 Cambridge, 1 Oxford, one at London Hos- 
pital, 1 Edinburgh, 1 at Temple 

1 withdrew name from Boards** 


"Letter of Principal of Codrington College, John H. Pinder, to the 
S. P. G., Barbados, April 4, 1835, in Report of S. P. G. for 1834-1835. 
Appendix, pp. 199-201. 

“Letter from the Principal of Codrington College, John H. Pinder, to 
the S. P. G., Barbados, April 4, 1835, in Report of S. P. G. 1834-1835. 
Appendix, pp. 199-201. 
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During this term the expenses for each resident Kix- 
hibitioner, was £8, 18 shillings, 434d. currency. 

In 1837, the Bishop of Barbados described himself as 
reaping the benefits of the College from the number of 
clergymen educated within its walls, who were labouring 
in his diocese.* From 1829 to 1846, the College had sup- 
plied the West Indian church with about sixty clergymen, 
and it was hoped that from Codrington College, in ful- 
fillment of the evident design of its noble-minded founder, 
assistance to the church in sending forth missions to 
Britain’s own colonies, and perhaps to other countries, 
with which West Indian commerce opened an easy com- 
munication, would be completed.” 

This idea was furthered in the next decade by the es- 
tablishment at the College of the ‘‘West African Mis- 
sions.’’ The object of the Mission was to facilitate the 
design of the West Indian Association for Propagating 
the Gospel in Western Africa, by training young men, 
chiefly of African descent, for missionary employment.” 
The building for this purpose was constructed in 1852 by 
enlarging the Principal’s Lodge.® In April, 1852, four 
students from the Bahamas were admitted, and two from 
St. Kitts. On admission, these students could read, write, 
and cipher, but with little accuracy. They were instructed 
in the Bible, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic and Music. 

Although many hindrances arose to divert attention 
from the mission house, in 1854, the Missionary Associa- 

*<<Report of E. P. Smith, Tutor for Codrington College,’’ Barbados, 
July 4, 1835. Report of 8S. P. G. for 1834-1835. Appendix, p. 201. 

”<¢ Codrington College,’’ in Report of S. P. G. for 1837 with anniversary 
Sermon by Ed. Maltby, Lord Bishop of Durham, pp. 63 ff.; also Abstract of 
Proceedings, 1836-1837. 

“<< West Indies,’’? Report of S. P. G. for 1846, pp. Ixvi-lxix. The Society 
hoped especially to send workers, educated at Codrington, to Trinidad and 
British Guiana. 

<< Principal’s Report,’’ July 1, 1853. Report of S. P. G. for 1853, 1-lii. 

“Cost was £375, towards which £300 was contributed by friends in 


England. The building contained 16 small rooms, a schoolroom, workshop, 
dispensary and kitchen. 
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tion for the Furtherance of the Gospel in West Africa 
provided £25 each for four students of African extrac- 
tion, at the Codrington Mission House.* As early as 
1855 the Association accepted John H. A. Duporte, a Ne- 
gro from Codrington Mission, to go to Africa.** Mr. 
Duporte became the assistant to Rev. A. J. Leacock, in 
the Pongas country, about 180 miles north of Sierra 
Leone.*® The mission comprised an area of about 5,000 
square miles, but the principal station was at Fallangia, 
where the Sunday congregation numbered about 400.% 

The other islands in the West Indies also gained men 
from Codrington. In 1860, Antigua filled the vacancy left 
by the death of Bishop Rigaud, by the appointment of 
Rev. W. W. Jackson, a former student of Codrington 
College, and for many years chaplain of the forces and a 
confidential friend of the Bishop of Barbados.** In Bar- 
bados, from 1830 to 1840, of the whole number of persons 
ordained by the Bishop, forty-nine deacons, and twenty- 
two priests had been educated at Codrington.” The Bishop 
of Barbados’ words are appropriate, 


And thus, with God’s blessing, the College is becoming .. . a 
centre of education, in almost all its gradations, to the whole Dio- 
cese, if not to all the West Indies; embracing within its range the 
infant child of the labourer on the one hand, and on the other the 
laborious student, who is preparing himself to enter upon the 
work of the ministry, or to fill some other station requiring high 
mental cultivation.) 


“<<VLetter from Bishop of Barbados to S. P. G.’’ (n.d.), Report of 
8. P. G. for 1854, pp. Ixviii-lxix. 

*<<Barbados,’’ Report of S. P. G., 1855, p. Ixxix. 

"Both Rev. Leacock and Mr. Duporte were received warmly by the 
chief, Wilkinson. 

” Reports of the mission of the West Indian Church in Western Africa 
can be found in successive numbers of the Mission Field after 1860. 

"<< Antigua’’ in Report of 8S. P. G. for 1860, p. 99. 

™<<Codrington College,’’ Report of S. P. G. for 1840. pp. lv-lvii; Ab- 
stract of 8. P. G. (bound with Sermon by Dr. William Otter, Bishop of 
Chicester), 1840. 

* Letter from Bishop of Barbados, April 14, 1851, in Report of 8. P. G. 
for 1851, p. Ixxi. 
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In Codrington College the Negro students found an in- 
stitution in which they were not placed at any disadvan- 
tage. In the words of C. P. Pascoe, ‘‘The College has been 
the central point around which all the Society’s efforts 
for the evangelization of the West Indian Islands—by 
raising up a native ministry—have for so many years re- 
volved.’ This glance ahead into the later history of 
Codrington College has been taken merely to indicate the 
impetus gained after emancipation. 

In England elementary education was aided by con- 
current factory legislation, which took children away from 
work so that they could attend school. In brief, indus- 
trialism produced wealth, leisure, reform, and resulted in 
freeing the white children from their slavery in the mills. 
In the British sugar colonies, with a declining income in an 
international competitive market, the educational outlook 
was gloomier. But an essential step has been taken not 
only by the emancipation acts of the 1820’s and 1830’s, 
but by the Society’s efforts at Codrington and the achieve- 
ments there. These contributions were not merely legend- 
ary, but sound experiments in practice and technique, com- 
municable by the Society through its continuity and its 
personnel, stationed in the British Empire, to other areas 
and later times. Thus the laboratory gift of Codrington 
College, over two centuries ago, raised difficult questions 
about slavery and about Negro education; and it helped 
fire the imagination of men. Today, great gifts like the 

110, F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., I, p. 205a. Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, in numerous scholarly articles and volumes, indispensable 
for an understanding of the Negro in Africa and the New World, cites the 
use of the seasoned Negro in the education of his fellows, the training of the 
Negro in many lines of work on the plantations, the use of the skilled Negro 
in teaching whites during slavery. More particularly, see Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, 1915; History of the Negro Church, 1921; The Negro 
in Our History, 1922; and The African Background Outlined, 1936. The last- 
named has two excellent chapters on ‘‘The Education of the Negro,’’ and 


‘‘The Religious Development of the Negro,’’ each with select critical bibliog- 
raphies. 
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twenty million dollar Rosenwald fund are indicative of the 
changes from eighteenth century small scale experimental 
beginnings to twentieth century world wide achievements. 
The work carried on by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel on a small island opened up new social and 
intellectual frontiers for the Negro, paralleling the Charity 
School work of the sister Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge in Great Britain. 


Frank J. KiLIncBera 
University of California, at Los Angeles. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Paine: America’s First Liberal. By S. M. Berthold. (Bos- 
ton: Meador Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 260. Price $2.00.) 


The reviewer was a mature man before he ever learned much 
about Thomas Paine. Against this great man the reviewer had 
been prejudiced by the orthodox sermons delivered periodically 
by a highly trained Negro preacher who during his seminary 
course had learned to belabor all so-called atheists and infidels. 
Especially were Thomas Paine and Robert G. Ingersoll the objects 
of his wrath. Becoming interested in history later, the reviewer 
was surprised that men of this type were ardent advocates of lib- 
erty even when it meant the freedom of the Negro. It became 
clear then that in their exposure of the sham and hypocrisy of the 
clergy, especially that of the Anglican Church in Paine’s day, 
these lovers of liberty denounced as hypocrites those who preached 
Christ and Him crucified on Sunday and during the week prac- 
ticed the devil and him glorified by espousing the cause of the 
oppressors of the people. 

As a worker for freedom Thomas Paine belongs in the class 
with George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, who also con- 
tended that slavery was an evil. George Washington himself once 
said, ‘‘By private letters which I have lately received from Vir- 
ginia I find that Common Sense is working a powerful change 
there in the minds of many men. Thus his Common Sense and 
many of his Crisis were well timed, as none, I believe, who will 
turn to the epochs at which they were published, will deny.’’ 
Thomas A. Edison said that Paine was the equal of Washington 
in making American liberty possible. ‘‘Where Washington per- 
formed, Paine devised and wrote.’’ John Adams said, ‘‘ History 
is to ascribe to Paine the Revolution. Washington’s sword would 
have been wielded in vain, had it not been supported by the pen 
of Paine.’’ Edmund Burke referred to Common Sense as ‘‘that 
celebrated pamphlet which prepared the mind of the people for 
Independence.’’ Parker Pillsbury said, ‘‘Without his Common 
Sense, written in 1775, we should not have had the Declaration of 
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Independence in 1776.’’ ‘‘Some wise men believe Thomas Paine the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. That probably can- 
not be proved. But whoever has read Common Sense and Crises 
will not doubt that he could have written every word of it. And 
whoever reads his Rights of Man can easily believe that he might 
have written the Constitution of the United States also! All but 
its Slavery Compromise, to which he would never have set his 
hand,—never!’’ Of him Robert G. Ingersoll said, ‘‘I challenge the 
world to show that Thomas Paine ever wrote one line, one word, 
in favor of tyranny,—in favor of immorality; one line, one word, 
against what he believed to be for the highest and best interest 
of mankind; one line, one word, against justice, charity or lib- 
erty.’’ 

But let Thomas Paine speak for himself. In contradistinction 
to Franklin who said, ‘‘ Where liberty is, there is my country,’’ 
Paine said, ‘‘ Where liberty is not, there is my home.’’ This was 
his spirit. To this ideal he lived up. When the independence 
of this country had been won he went to France to assist in the 
struggle for liberty there. He said, ‘‘When in countries that are 
called civilized, we see age going to the workhouse, and youth to 
the gallows, something must be wrong in the system of govern- 
ment.’’ ‘‘The trade of governing has always been monopolized 
by the most ignorant and the most rascally individuals of man- 
kind. Despotic government supports itself by abject civilization, 
in which debasement of the human mind, and wretchedness in 
the mass of the people, are the chief eriterions.”’ 

Be it said to the credit of Paine that, although he drank 
brandy freely, he exposed hypocrisy and worked for the triumph 
of the principles advanced by Jesus of Nazareth. He said, ‘‘The 
people of France were running headlong into Atheism, and I had 
the work translated in their own language to stop them in that 
career and fix them in the first article of every man’s creed who 
has any creed at all—I believe in God.’’ ‘‘I believe in one God 
and no more, and I hope for happiness beyond this life—I be- 
lieve in the equality of man, and I believe that religious duties 
consist of doing justice, loving mercy, and in endeavoring to make 
our fellow creatures happy.’’ ‘‘And when the Almighty shall 
have blessed us and made us a people dependent only in Him, 
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then may our first gratitude be shown by an act of continental 
legislation, which shall put a stop to the importation of Negroes 
for sale, soften the hard fate of those already here, and in time 
procure their freedom.’’ 

Thomas Paine was born in England January 29, 1737. He 
was of Quaker ancestry. He did not adhere to such doctrines, 
and he never joined any church. Paine served in various ¢a- 
pacities. When down and out in England he met Benjamin 
Franklin whom he favorably impressed. With Franklin he came 
to Philadelphia in 1774. At first he supported himself there by 
contributing articles for newspapers. In these articles he advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery and the recognition of woman’s 
rights. Next he came out on January 10, 1776, under an as- 
sumed name with his Common Sense in which he advocated the 
immediate declaration of independence of this country. In va- 
rious newspapers he kept up the advocacy and joined the army 
of patriots. 

Paine was appointed by the Continental Congress as the sec- 
retary to its Committee on Foreign Affairs, but had to leave the 
position because of the trouble in the Beaumarchais affair. He 
then became clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly, while continuing 
his newspaper writing, especially through the Crisis. Next he 
went with John Laurens to France. He then alternated between 
England and France and participated in publicity with respect 
to the French Revolution. He became a citizen of that country 
and was elected to the French Assembly. His party was later 
overthrown by the new faction which got control of the conven- 
tion, deprived him of his citizenship, and imprisoned him. He 
was released some time thereafter when claimed by James Mon- 
roe as an American citizen. 

Returning to this country, he led the life of a friendless man. 
The religious element whose hypocrisy he had exposed in his Age 
of Reason, branded him everywhere as an infidel and made it diffi- 
cult for him to find position or friends. He died in New York 
City June 8, 1809. In spite of all his shortcomings, Paine was a 
man of great intellect, and he used his powers in behalf of free- 
dom and equality for all. He was really America’s first liberal. 


C. G. Woopson 
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The Negro and Economic Reconstruction. By T. Arnold Hill. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Associates in Negro Folk Education, 
1937. Pp. 141. Price 50 cents.) 


Negro Poetry and Drama. By Sterling Brown. (Washington, D. 
C.: The Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. Pp. 142. 
Price 50 cents.) 


The Negro in American Fiction. By Sterling Brown. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. 
Pp. 209. Price 50 cents.) 


These booklets belong to a series four of which have already 
appeared, namely, Adult Education, by Ira De A. Reid, The Ne- 
gro and His Music, by Alain Locke, Negro Art, by the same au- 
thor, and A World Peace, by Ralph J. Bunche. Another, Negro 
History in Outline, by the late A. A. Schomburg, is yet to appear. 
The original plan was to supply these as primers to facilitate the 
adult education of the Negro. How well these authors have 
worked toward this objective their works themselves will tell. 

Reading Mr. Reid’s Adult Education Among Negroes, one 
might well inquire as to what he means by such a title. He 
has done little more than to try to identify as adult educa. 
tion efforts among Negroes apparently parallelling those un- 
dertakings stimulated and assisted by Morse A. Cartwright and 
his coworkers under the Carnegie Corporation. Important en- 
deavors of Negroes long promoted to reach the same end are not 
mentioned in this treatment. The educational work done along 
this line during the last quarter of a century by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History is just as carefully 
ignored as if it had been so decreed by the committee in charge. 
The adult education projects discussed have not had important 
results doubtless for the reason that methods applied elsewhere 
to persons differently cirecumstanced have been ill-adapted to the 
Negro and his status. 

Alain Locke’s The Negro and His Music, is a difficult summary 
of Maud Cuney Hare’s Negro Musicians and Their Music, and it 
lacks the technique of some one trained and experienced in his 
chosen field. The best the author could add was to comment upon 
what others have better expressed and to offer some jumbled sug- 
gestions for study. When one has read Dr. Locke’s booklet the 
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confusion resulting in the mind would necessitate the reading of 
the larger work written by Mrs. Hare, his precursor. 

In Negro Art, Dr. Locke briefly defines this aspect of culture, 
sketches the rise of Negroes in this sphere, mentions the recogni- 
tion received and the influence of this art in America and Europe. 
Attention is directed to the Negro artists of today and to their 
technique with respect to primitive Negro art. In this the author 
goes over familiar ground which he himself has already covered. 
Although his language is too difficult for the layman, he has pro- 
duced herein a much better treatment than he did in the ease of 
The Negro and His Music. 

In a World View of Race, Ralph J. Bunche has not helped the 
common man very much in understanding the problems now 
menacing the peace of the world. Yet he has made himself of some 
assistance to the well-educated man in understanding this situa- 
tion as already set forth by Dr. Bunche himself and by such 
others as J. S. Allen, E. Franklin Frazier, Abraham L. Harris, 
P, Levinson, Scott Nearing, A. F. Raper, C. H. Wesley and Don- 
ald Young. Dr. Bunche explodes the race myth, and shows its 
operation in social and political conflict, its function in economic 
imperialism, and its role in the United States. His conclusion leads 
one to think that some day class will supplant race in world af- 
fairs. Dr. Bunche is a liberal of the advanced order. 

The Negro and Economic Reconstruction, by T. Arnold Hill, 
comes nearer than any of this series to meeting the requirements 
of a primer for underprivileged adult Negroes. In certain places 
the language here also is too difficult as in the first chapter giv- 
ing the historical introduction and in that of the Negro laborer 
during reconstruction. In taking up the Negro worker of yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow, however, Mr. Hill wisely used the 
simpler language and practical illustrations which he has had to 
employ in his work as Industrial Secretary of the National Urban 
League. This pamphlet deserves wide circulation. It throws 
some light on the problem of poverty now facing the Negro. 

In the well written Negro Poetry and Drama and The Negro 
in American Fiction, both by Sterling A. Brown, the cause of 
adult education set as the objective of this series has not been 
aided very much from the primer point of view. The literary 
world, however, is indebted to the author for these informative 
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and scholarly publications. The author shows that he under- 
stands not only the place of the Negro in poetry but also that of 
the white writer with the Negro as its theme. Mr. Brown’s scien- 
tifie study of American and European backgrounds enables him to 
function as an interpreter on the high and broad plane of a 
thinker. He shows the same breadth of mind in treating even 
briefiy the early drama of Negro life, Negro Folk drama, and re- 
alistic and problem drama. 

In the brief space allotted him for The Negro in American 
Fictton, the author could not add much in discussing the ante 
bellum productions summarized in Lorenzo D. Turner’s Antt 
Slavery Sentiment rn American Interature. For the post bellum 
period, however, Mr. Brown gives us new facts and points of view 
for understanding better the fiction based on the ‘‘Glorious 
South.’’ He leads us into more interesting fields through ‘‘Old 
Paths,’’ and we ean next understand ‘‘Counter-Propaganda,’’ 
‘‘Beginning Realism,’’ ‘‘Realism and the Folk,’’ ‘‘The Urban 
Scene,’’ ‘‘New Roads,’’ and ‘‘Historical Fiction.’’ This book, 
then, is a valuable contribution to American literature—a great 
asset to all students given to the study of the modern world. 
American historians would do well to study this work carefully and 
thoughtfully. Mr. Brown is not merely a writer who can criticize 
a poem, a novel, or a drama. He has a broad grasp of social, 
economic and political problems. He is as much an historian as 
an author or literary critic. 

C. G. Woopson 


William Alphaeus Hunton. By Addie Waite Hunton. (New 
York: Association Press, 1938. Pp. 176. Price $2.00.) 


In celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the establishing of 
a separate and distinct department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for Negroes the Association Press has brought out this 
biography of the pioneer in that movement. He took up this 
task among colored people in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1888, and 
worked in that capacity until he died in 1916. This work devel- 
oped mainly under the administration of John R. Mott, who was 
the one most responsible for establishing the policies by which 
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this department has been developed. He, therefore, wrote the 
introduction to the volume. 

The volume deals first with such matters as the pioneer in- 
fluences of William A. Hunton. The book invites attention espe- 
cially to such historic incidents as the settlement of his father, 
Stanton Hunton, in Canada and his meeting of John Brown. 
Such matters as William Alphaeus Hunton’s work as a public 
school teacher and his service with the government at Ottawa 
make the story interesting. The environment in Ontario, Canada, 
with its anti-slavery and Underground Railroad antecedents, 
Hunton’s call to a needed social service, his first steps, the widen- 
ing horizons, the culmination of the effort, conferences and con- 
ventions, devotional life, illness and death go further into the 
story. Likewise emphasized is his production in 1892 of a widely 
circulated pamphlet called First Steps. The accession of Jesse E. 
Moorland to the ranks, Hunton’s marriage, his work among the 
soldiers in the camps of the Spanish American War and the ex- 
pansion of the work under the grants given by Julius Rosenwald 
complete the account. These points are developed not by the 
general expository treatment but rather by numerous quotations 
and comments made by persons with whom the subject of the 
sketch was associated, and by letters taken from the files of this 
department. 

This book, however, does not go into the serious problem with 
which the Negro Department of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation had to deal. It was originally projected on the basis that 
the setting up of a special department for Negroes meant the same 
treatment as the establishment of such departments for the rail- 
road men or any other class of people requiring a special pro- 
gram. The national Young Men’s Christian Association manage- 
ment, however, failed to carry out this policy and thus made the 
Negro department downright segregation. The railroad men, who 
had their own special homes, for example, were cordially 
received in the Y. M. C. A. hospices in the cities throughout the 
world, but the Negroes were turned away as undesirable. Various 
workers in the Young Men’s Christian Association departments 
and both Hunton and Moorland protested against this drift of 
things, demanding treatment in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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however, handled the matter with platitudes and evasions and per- 
mitted the racial antipathy of the world to dominate the policy 
of the socalled Christian organization. The unwritten history of a 
the struggle of the Negro workers against this betrayal of a 
Christian trust is the most interesting part of the record of this 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Jew wm the Medieval World, A Source Book, 315-1791. By 
Jacob R. Marcus. (Cincinnati: The Sinai Press. Pp. 504. 
Price $3.00.) 


This book belongs to a series of Jewish history source books. 
This volume attempts to reflect the life of the medieval Jew as 
seen through the eyes of contemporaries. The work contains lit- 
tle comment, for the aim is to have the facts speak for themselves. 
Documents drawn from various languages are translated into Eng. 
lish without any attempt to edit them except a few notes for 
clarification. It is believed that those selected portray the anti- 
Jewish sentiment throughout the Middle Age. ‘‘Medieval’’ here 
with respect to the Jew does not end with the fifteenth century 
but with the medieval treatment of the Jews. 

These documents show, as the author contends, that ‘‘the Jews 
were never more than a tolerated group even when accorded ex- 
ceptionally favorable privileges, and they were nearly always 
cordially disliked.’’ Struggling under these disabilities, not all of 
which were destructive, the Jews survived. These persecutions 
passed away, as in France in 1791, with the rise of the democratic 
state where religion and race ceased to be a bar to citizenship. 
In Eastern Europe, however, this was not effected until after the 
World War. The author presents no documents bearing upon the 
recent rise of anti-Semitism in Central Europe since it is not 
yet known whether the recent changes are to be permanent or 
will turn out to be merely episodic, ‘‘whether they are merely 
atavistic, the last resurgent effort of a dying medievalism, or 
whether they are the precursors of some new and different world 
order.”’ 

These materials are merely ‘‘historical narratives, codes, legal 
opinions, martyrologies, memoirs, polemics, epitaphs, advertise- 
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ments, folk-tales, ethical and pedagogical writings, book prefaces 
and colophons, commentaries, communal statutes, and the like.’’ 
This source book differs, then, from others of Jewish history 
which are chiefly literary, based on secondary and tertiary sources, 
and apologetic in motivation. The author of the volume before 
us has conformed more closely to the scientific method than his 
precursors in selecting these documents not to show primarily 
eruelties or inhuman treatment but to reflect as nearly as pos- 
sible the entire history of the Jews during the Middle Age. The 
preponderance of materials during later centuries is explained by 
the paucity of such materials for the earlier period. In various 
ways many valuable documents have been destroyed. The author, 
however, has adhered to his plan of three divisions of his mate- 
rials—those dealing with the relations of the state to the Jew, 
the influence of the Churech—both Catholic and Protestant—on 
Jewish life, and the Jew ‘‘at home.’’ While no special effort is 
made to present as a section documents reflecting the economic 
life of the Jew, most of the materials otherwise classified answer 
this purpose without rearrangement. 

An opportunity is hereby afforded for the comparative study 
of the oppression of the various minorities and weaker peoples of 
the world. Some light may be obtained therefrom for the under- 
standing of the oppression of the Negro, but the circumstances 
differ so widely that the student in this field must avoid gener- 
alizations. The Jew belongs to the same race as his oppressors, but 
stands out militantly against them in his religion. The Negro 
belongs to a race which is all but the antithesis of that of his per- 
secutors but willingly accepts their religion. The Jew as a rule 
holds himself aloof from assimilating elements but the Negro 
easily yields to miscegenation. The Jew is aggressive in grasping 
his part of worldly things, but the meek and lowly Negro tends 
to abandon the struggle as won by his economic competitor. The 
Jew readily takes to racial organization but the Negro easily be- 
comes entangled in the tentacles of organizations established to 
strengthen his foes. The Jew knows and feels that he is the 
world’s greatest intellectual, the Negro finds it difficult to shuffle 
off his inferiority complex. These conditions, however, obtain 
only among the Negroes carried away captive. The untouched 
African has not thus had his mind enslaved. 

C. G@. Woopson 
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Africa’s God, 1X—South Africa. By Joseph J. Williams. (Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.: Boston College Graduate School, 1938.) 


During the last few years the Boston College Graduate School 
has been publishing in its anthropological series Father Joseph J. 
Williams’s monographs under the title of Africa’s God. These 
have appeared from time to time within the period as separate and 
distinct monographs dealing with the African’s conception of 
Divinity at various points on that continent. The study dealt first 
with the West Coast where most contact has been possible, then 
penetrated the interior, now it is concerned with South Africa, and 
the plan is to deal with the entire continent in this way. 

This tremendous task which the author has undertaken would 
require more time than the span of life allotted a score of investi- 
gators would enable them to complete according to scientific 
methods. The work would require such a long period, even if 
necessary data were available, and unfortunately in the case of 
Africa this condition does not obtain. In the first place, the 
limits and the bounds of the tribes of Africa are not known, and 
until such delimitation has been worked out satisfactorily accord- 
ing to the demands of science it will be impossible to know when 
one is examining the data that belong to a tribe or those of its 
neighbors. In the present state of the attitudes in Africa as 
shown by the disinclination of the natives to unbosom themselves 
to their conquerors and oppressors and the tendency of the latter 
to remain so far from the former as never to become acquainted 
with them this task becomes extremely difficult. 

These monographs, therefore, although starting out in the be- 
ginning with data and discussions which had some value, have 
tended in a number of cases to be merely a compilation of opinions 
of missionaries, travellers and public functionaries with respect 
to the African’s mind which they claim to understand from with- 
out. These productions, then, do not bring us nearer to grasping 
the meaning of the African’s religion than we have been able to 
do from reading thousands of other such unsatisfactory works in 
this sphere. In the first place, why should the socalled Christians 
refer to the African’s religion as superstition? The African’s 
conception of God is much more reasonable than that of the 
Americans or Europeans. The fact is that what the Americans 
and Europeans know about God originated in Africa and was 
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carried to other parts by persons who sojourned on that continent 
during the early centuries. For example, the Hebrews during 
their captivity in Egypt learned of the unity of God from Ethio- 
pians coming into Egypt. 

Again, why should Americans and Europeans be surprised 
that the diversion of the African’s mind from this keen concep- 
tion of God has tended to drift into what they call superstitious 
practices. The same thing is being done by the people of the 
socalled most civilized nations. For example, the European’s 
eoneeption of God is that of a ‘‘Supreme Being’’ functioning as 
a respecter of persons in making certain Caucasians the rulers of 
the world and in bringing the rest of the human family under 
their domination and exploitation—a form of radical racialism 
manifesting itself in backward parts like the United States as a 
religious enthusiasm which justifies lynching and racial extermina- 
tion. In other words, a scientific study of the African’s concep- 
tion of God will show that in religion he is in advance of the Eu- 
ropeans and Americans. On no logical grounds can the religion 
of the socalled Christians be designated other than as most primi- 


tive superstition. 
C. G. Woopson 


Dahomey, An Ancient West African Kingdom. Two Volumes. By 
Melville J. Herskovits. (New York City: J. J. Augustin, 
1938. Pp. 402 and 407. Price $12.00.) 


This work is historical only here and there. The part of chief 
concern to the student of history is the introductory chapter 
which presents what the author designates as ‘‘The People and 
Their Setting.’’ He discusses the sources for the study of early 
Dahoman culture, European contacts with Dahomey, the precon- 
quest kingdom, the present colony, Dahoman history as embodied 
in native tradition and as known from written records. In this 
portion of the treatment he devotes much space to the evaluation 
of the records made by such explorers as William Smith, Robert 
Norris, John Duncan, William Snelgrave, Commodore Wilmot, 
Richard Burton, M. Chaudoin, and J. A. Sketchly. The author 
emphasizes especially the work of A. B. Ellis, Foa and Le Herissé 
as the first to describe Dahoman life systematically. 
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After giving from these accounts the first ideas as to the ex- 
tent of Dahomey, the author enters upon the discussion of Euro. 
pean contacts with that kingdom. These visits began about the 
early part of the seventeenth century. The confusing accounts 
left by these writers in tracing the rule of Dahoman kings from 
Dako to Behanzin are discussed. Some of the kings recorded 
by foreigners are not recognized by the Dahomans themselves. 
The expansion of the kingdom by the conquests of these rulers 
and their government of these possessions receive some attention. 
The weakening of Glele and the fall of Behanzin close this part 
of the historical discussion in which the author concludes with a 
favorable estimate of the rulers of that country. He says that 
the political history of Dahomey ‘‘testifies to the stability of the 
monarchy, if not the ultimate wisdom of the policies of the kings.’’ 

The book, however, is concerned primarily with other phases 
of that life. There is a detailed exposition of the internal or. 
ganization of the kingdom. For the reconstruction of this pic- 
ture the author has depended upon the accounts of eye-witnesses, 
and versions of native informants. Yet the book is more concerned 
with economic life of the Dahomans, their social organization, 
daily program, religious beliefs, ceremonies, and their art, as 
these things relate to the internal politics of the kingdom. With 
this as his task the author takes up production, distribution, the 
cooperative element in Dahoman life, property, socio-economic 
groupings, and fiscal policy. Under the social system he treats 
of kinship groups, and non-relationship groupings. Under the 
life-cycle of the individual he discusses birth and puberty, cica- 
trization, circumcision, marriage, death, burial and mourning. 

In Volume II the discussion turns to political divisions, the 
king and his court, the cult of royal ancestors, wars, conquests, 
the great gods, personal gods, the cult of the serpent, magie and 
charms, the Dahoman world view, and the art-forms of the people. 
This volume, like the other, is illustrated, the two having alto- 
gether 101 plates and 23 figures. To assist the reader in the pro- 
nunciation of African names there is added a helpful note on 
phoneties. 

This is an interesting work of cultural anthropology. Yet, we 
shall have to wait some years for the true picture of Dahomey 
and other parts of Africa. The traveler or student who spends 
a short period on that continent will never be able to understand 
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the inner life of the people except by the inviduous method of 
comparison with that known to the foreigner as modern and 
ideal. We must educate the African sufficiently to master our 
means of expression and unfold themselves to us. Until that 
time arrives we shall have to depend upon works like this herein 
reviewed. Dr. Herskovits has not solved the problem which he 
set before him, but he has published a stimulating discussion of 
the records and writers preceding him in this neglected field. 
He has constructed an interesting, though incomplete, picture of 
these people. 
C. G. Woopson 


Le Trafic Negrier d’aprés les lwres de commerce du capitaine gan- 
tois, Pierre-Ignace-Liévin Van Alstein. By Pére Dieudonné 
Rinchon, Capucin. Preface by M. Charles de la Ronciére, 
Conservateur a la Bibliothéque Nationale. (Brussels: Le Edi- 
tions Atlas and Paris: Librarie A. Vanelsche, 1938. Pp. 349. 
Price 9 belgas.) 


The author is already known for his study entitled La Traite 
et l’Esclavage des Congolais par les Européens. He undertakes 
to present in this volume under review the commercial organiza- 
tion of the slave trade along the routes selected. Approaching 
his task sympathetically, he shows that the traffic was considered 
an economic necessity and was not at all revolting to the sensi- 
bilities of the most enlightened prior to the abolition movement. 
Then follow the first ideas, the entrance of the Gant seamen upon 
the trade from 1733-1763, the Van Alstein Family, Nantes as 
slave-trading port, the prosperity it brought, the monopoly, the 
slave market and the medium of exchange. He gives also such 
details as the preparation made for the voyages, the structure 
of the vessels, the driving of captives in war to the eoast, the 
purchase of them by the slavers, the transportation details, the 
resale of the captives, and the prices prevailing. Then comes the 
more serious aspects of the enterprise when the trade was taken 
over by well organized corporations and protected by armed ves- 
sels to prevent heavy losses by pirates and at the same time to 
maintain the monopoly. Copies of the actual agreements made 
between the crews and their captain add to the value of this well 
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documented work, written from sources themselves in Nantes and 
other points which the trade touched. 

The author goes also into such matters as the traffic at certain 
ports of embarkation and debarkation, the special characteristics 
of types transported and the peculiarities of the places to which 
they were carried. Connections are traced between Senegal, An- 
gola, and Guinea and Mozambique in Africa and Saint Do- 
mingo, Grenada, Martinique, Cayenne, Puerto Rico, Cuba, and 
Trinidad in America. The illustrations of the vessels in which 
the captives were carried help to enhance the interest of the 
serious reader. While the author undertakes to perform his task 
dispassionately, these illustrations selected and the execution of 
the plans constructed are so presented as to excite horror in the 
reader’s mind. This inevitable result, however, as the author 
himself explains in the beginning of the work, comes not from 
any conscious effort of the author but from the fact that the 
reader has been made thus sensitive by the humanitarian movement 
which has taken place since those days of the extensive slave 
trade. 

Probably the most valuable part of the work is the tabulated 
matter compiled from official records and presented herein in ex- 
tenso. At least one-fourth of the space of the volume is devoted 
to tables of such data. These give the prices or materials paid the 
chiefs for the captives, the table of the sale of captives from year 
to year and from month to month, from the time of the Treaty 
of Utrecht to the end of the Seven Years’ War. This informa- 
tion in the case of each vessel includes such as the date of de- 
parture, the name of the vessel, the tonnage, the crew, the name 
of the captain, the name of the owner of the vessel, the place of 
the traffic, the number of victims, the place in America to which 
carried, the number of captives sold, the date of return, and the 
number of seamen deceased. Finally follows a table giving the 
names of the captains of the vessels from 1748 to 1792. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that while the author re- 
fers here and there to the slave trade in general, he has restricted 
himself to the participation of certain Europeans only—Le Trafic 
Negrier, ‘‘d’aprés les livres de commerce du capitaine gantois, 
Pierre-Ignace-Iaévin Van Alstein, qui opera jusqu ’a la Ter- 
reur.”’ 


C. G. Woopvson 
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The Story of Melina Rorke. By Melina Rorke. (New York: 
Greystone Press, 1938. Pp. 290. Price $2.75.) 


Out of South Africa will come a number of romances as we 
become farther and farther removed in time from the conquests 
of that country by the Europeans and their expulsion or extermi- 
nation of the natives. A few generations ago the public press 
of this country and certain parts of Europe teemed with protest 
against such invasions of natural rights by adventurers like Ly- 
autey, Cecil Rhodes and Frederick Lugard, but now that the 
thing is done and the country conquered is being developed along 
modern lines the once horrible crimes have become interesting 
stories of achievement in the triumph of economic imperialism 
commonly referred to as civilization. 

In the story of Melina Rorke this is well brought out. She 
was a fifteen year old girl in South Africa who climbed over a 
wall to elope with a dashing young Irishman and started on a 
journey to tragedy, despair, romance and adventure into the 
diamond fields of South Africa. She lived to have a career in the 
Boer War when she organized a nursing unit and became a 
great heroine. In recognition of her deeds she was decorated 
by the King of England. The story is thus told in the romantic 
vein in spite of certain details as to native matters which are 
not familiar to the reader. The style is gripping and keeps the 
narrative interesting from the point of view of those who would 
glory in the triumph of the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. 

From the point of view of history the book throws some light 
on the numerous outstanding characters in South Africa at that 
time—Dr. Starr Jameson, Oom Paul Kreuger, Barney Barnato, 
and Cecil Rhodes. A number of illustrations taken from the 
life of the author and the careers of these outstanding figures 
herein referred to help to carry the message of this volume. Here, 
however, the natives do not figure except as some commodity 
or impediment found in the community, or as primitives who 
should be noticed only because of certain characteristics in which 
they differ widely from the Europeans. The book has no 
value in depicting scientifically the background of the original 
Africans or in setting forth the culture which they had developed. 

M. D. Brown 
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The Urban Negro Worker in the United States, 1925-1936. By 
Ira De A. Reid, director of the survey, Preston Valien, super- 
visor of research, and Charles S. Johnson, supervisor of tabu- 
lation. (Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 127. Price 25 cents.) 


This is one of the surveys instituted to supply information for 
the present effort of the United States Government to deal with 
the various elements in the social order during the rapid eco- 
nomic upheaval through which this country is now passing. This 
work was projected by Dr. Clark Foreman, who was formerly the 
Adviser on Negro Affairs; but it was completed under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Robert C. Weaver, his successor, and that of 
Mr. Dewey R. Jones, the assistant to Dr. Weaver. The work is 
based upon data secured through the filling out of questionnaires 
and the compilation of the facts thereby obtained. 

The schedule for reporting this information inquired as to 
age, sex, schooling, experience, employment, occupation, income 
and relief of 200,000 skilled and white-collar Negro workers in 
the United States. The introductory statement of nine pages, 
which constitutes all of the text matter of this book of tabulation, 
gives a brief history of the survey, the method of collecting the 
materials, the research procedure in administrative headquarters, 
research techniques, and the interpretation of the data. 

Some of the conclusions of these workers are interesting. It is 
claimed that ‘‘a new occupational generation is here.’’? Whereas 
the older generations have perpetuated the skills, the newer gen- 
eration is more likely to find employment in the professional or 
semiprofessional occupations. It is said also that formal educa- 
tion has played a very important part in the background of these 
workers investigated inasmuch as approximately two-fifths of them 
finished high school. Less than one-fourth of these workers took 
some form of business trade or normal training. 

It was believed that in these data the social investigator will 
see a picture of a representative group of the people with whom 
he has to do, and will be enlightened as to how to deal further 
with them. On the whole, however, these tabulations are meaning- 
less to the layman, the very one who needs the information. The 
conclusions should have been simplified for the benefit of the 
masses in need of the light. The work in its present form will 
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serve mainly for reference for persons desiring to prove or dis- 
prove something. The laboring man will hardly know that it has 
been written, unless someone comes to his relief as a special 
interpreter. 

M. D. Brown 


Fanny Kemble: A Passionate Victorian. By Margaret Armstrong. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 382. Price $3.00.) 


In the study of the Negro the student of American history is 
often at sea. If he has any judgment at all he knows that the 
sources left by the oppressors of the race in this country cannot 
be depended upon for the truth. On the other hand, he must be 
just as careful about accepting without question that which has 
been said in favor of the Negro by those who have championed his 
cause. Unfortunately the Negroes themselves were generally illit- 
erate and could not leave a record. Those few who were sufficiently 
enlightened thus to express themselves were kept in such a state 
of fear in certain parts that they dared not record anything 
against their tormentors. 

One important source for filling this gap in American his- 
torical materials consists of the books of travel and diaries by 
Europeans. In these, although most of their contact was with the 
enslaving class using every opportunity to present their side of 
the case, the foreigners nevertheless were sufficiently broadminded 
in most cases to record very much truth as to what conditions 
actually obtained in America during those days of bondage. The 
works left by such of this class as Burnaby, De Tocqueville, Me- 
Crae, Somers, Campbell and Bryce are well known for their value. 
To these should be added the works of Fanny Ann Kemble, who 
combined in her career the traveller with the settler in America. 

The unusual career of this woman is the subject of this biog- 
raphy entitled Fanny Kemble: A Passionate Victorian. She was 
born in London in 1809. After a successful career as an actress 
with her debut at Covent Garden in 1829 she came to America to 
appear upon the stage in 1832. Here she made a very favorable 
impression and won favor with Pierce Butler of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, who married her in 1834. He took her not long 
thereafter to his plantation in Georgia, where Fanny Kemble got 
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her first introduction to what was known as American Negro 
slavery. She published in 1835 two volumes entitled Journal of 
Residence in America in which she excoriated American customs. 
Her attitude toward things American or distaste for the life to 
which Pierce Butler introduced her led to an estrangement. She 
lived apart from him in this country and later returned to Eng- 
land. She resumed her work on the stage and came back to 
America to settle at her home in Lenox which, because of the un- 
usual atmosphere which she radiated, tended to make that famous 
in history as the resort for the literati of the country. 

In the meantime she had written before the Civil War her 
Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation in which she de- 
nounced slavery and slaveholders. The book was not published 
when it was first written but was brought out in England during 
the Civil War in order to advance the cause for freedom which at 
that time was in a struggle against the cotton diplomacy seeking 
to secure the recognition of the Confederacy by the British Gov- 
ernment. During her residence in this country Fanny Kemble, as 
an actress, a reader, and an author, attracted to her some of the 
most brilliant and liberal-minded people of the country. She 
contributed, therefore, to the cause of freedom on both sides of 
the continent. In any history of liberal movements and in the 
narrative of the Negro in the American world Fanny Kemble de- 
serves an important place. 

M. D. Brown 


Negro Folk Tales. By Helen A. Whiting. (Washington: Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., 1938. Price $1.10.) 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme. By Helen A. Whiting. (Wash- 
ington: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1938. Price $1.10.) 


These books are for children, and as such have no claim for 
extensive comment in an historical magazine devoting its space to 
the results of scientific research in its sphere. These books, how- 
ever, are the results of extensive research of the author in various 
collections of works bearing upon Africa and also of interviews 
with persons who have lived long enough in Africa to understand 
some of the customs of the people. What the author has set forth 
in simplified form in the language of children may seem juvenile, 
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but a thorough examination of the contents of the books will show 
that they are highly informative with respect to Africa, especially 
among Americans and Europeans who have known the people of 
that continent only from afar. 

Negro Folk Tales is concerned with a few outstanding stories 
showing the reaction of the average African’s mind to the things 
in his environment. In the myth as to how the world began the 
very origin of things claims attention; then follow such accounts 
as the origin of the wind, the domestication of animals and the 
development of their characteristics. The book brings out, more- 
over, how these African myths were transplanted from Africa to 
America by the Negroes who were imported into this country and 
enslaved. The author in this juvenile production, therefore, has 
made a contribution to that important discussion of the influence 
of African folklore on that developed among the Negroes in 
America. 

Negro Art, Music and Rhyme is a step in advance of the other 
work. The style is not more involved and the make-up of the 
work is the same. The matters discussed, however, throw more 
light on the background of the Negro and the meaning of his cul- 
ture than in Negro Folk Tales. Negro Art, Music and Rhyme is 
divided into two parts. Part I gives a most interesting picture 
of the African at home. It tells how the African carves and 
makes pottery, works in iron and manufactures things from 
leather. It explains, moreover, how the African weaves cloth, 
colors it and dyes it, and how at all of these occupations he finds 
time to make music while the children play games. The complete 
picture of the African in action is thereby presented in this book. 

Part II, following the plan of the other book, shows the trans- 
plantation of these ideas of African art, music and rhyme to 
America. In juvenile fashion the book tells of the American song 
dance and rhyme. The work contains work songs, amusement 
songs and religious songs. Then comes a simple presentation of 
the American Negro dance in harmony. Never before has the 
public been given two juvenile books more valuable than these in 
inculeating in the mind of the children an appreciation of the 
African background. Adults who have long despised Africans 
will also find these books not only entertaining but helpful. 


J. E. JEROME 











NOTES 


Books oF AMERICAN HISTORY 


In The American Civil War, by Carl Russell Fish, a reviewer 
believes that certain facts set forth by this distinguished historian 
were not taken into account by Dr. Charles H. Wesley in his 
much-talked-of Collapse of the Confederacy. An investigation 
shows, however, that unfortunately the late Professor Fish failed 
to delve sufficiently into available data to appreciate the inner 
weaknesses of the Confederacy and the house on sand in which it 
was housed. 

The Old Negro and the New Negro, by T. Leroy Jefferson, has 
eome from the press of the Meador Publishing Company in Bos- 
ton. The book is not historical except that it sets forth what the 
problems of the race have been and what they are today. The 
book is given chiefly to advice as to how the Negroes should live 
and do in order to solve these perplexing problems. Unfortunately 
the style of the book is rough. Too many errors of various sorts 
appear to make an unfavorable impression on the reader who 
might otherwise be impressed. 

Forty Acres and Steel Mules, by Herman Clarence Nixon, is a 
picture of an exploited South. Farmers, unorganized labor, and 
Negroes are exploited everywhere, and these exploited classes over- 
lap and bring the exploitation to a high point of concentration. 
Yet the author offers no special remedy for these evils to which 
human flesh has become heir. The facts are set forth in popular 
rather than in scientific style but leave a deep impression. Much 
of the illustrative material was obtained from the Farm Security 
Administration. 

The True Ballad of Glorious Harriet Tubman, by Sara N. 
Cleghorn, privately published at Manchester, Vermont, is a senti- 
mental production of a person deeply interested in the elevation 
of the man far down. The work lacks literary merit, but it has 
some historical significance. With the exception of some use of 
the imagination permitted in poetry the work rings true to history. 

Henry Harrison, poetry publisher, of New York City, an- 
nounces the publication of two books on the Negro in verse. One, 
Collected Poems, is by Joseph Seaman Cotter, the well known 
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teacher and poet of Louisville. The other is "Bout Cullud Folkses, 
by Lucy Mae Turner, a teacher of East St. Louis, Illinois. She is 
the granddaughter of Nat Turner, who started the insurrection in 
Virginia in 1831. This firm promises also a new anthology to be 
entitled New Negro Voices, by Beatrice M. Murphy of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Pushing Forward, by W. Milan Davis, professor of sociology 
at the Okolona Industrial School, is a history of the Aleorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in Mississippi. The sketch begins 
with the purchase of the site of the old Oakland College which 
was used for the education of whites before the Civil War. The 
organization of the school for the education of Negroes under the 
presidency of Hiram R. Revels after his service in the United 
States Senate constitutes an interesting chapter in that state’s his- 
tory. The further development of the institution under John H. 
Burrus, Wilson H. Reynolds, Thomas J. Calloway, E. H. Triplett, 
W. H. Lanier, J. A. Martin, L. J. Rowan, and William H. Bell 
supplies material for systematic study of higher education of the 
Negro in Mississippi. 

G. McLaren Brydon has published through the Diocesan Li- 
brary in Richmond The Episcopal Church among Negroes in Vir- 
ginia. The work is written in the chronological style rather than 
according to the rules of modern historiography. Yet we learn 
much about the progress since 1865, showing the employment of 
as many as 16 Negro priests, 42 churches, and 2,619 members. The 
establishment of the Bishop Payne Divinity School at Petersburg 
and the St. Paul Industrial School at Lawrenceville is featured as 
an outstanding achievement in the higher education of the Negro. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HIsToRY 


In the Nation of July 9, 1938, under ‘‘Issues and Men,’’ Os- 
wald Garrison Villard devotes a page to the career of James 
Weldon Johnson. In reply to those who say, ‘‘ You do not know 
the Negro problem because you have not lived in the South,’’ he 
says, ‘‘You cannot know the Negro problem because you have not 
lived in the North and known on terms of absolute equality James 
Weldon Johnson, Leslie Hill, Walter White, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
John Hope, the college president, Colonel Charles Young, West 
Pointer, and A. Philip Randolph.’’ 
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Erdman Doane Beynon has started some new currents of 
thought in contributing to the June number of the American 
Socwological Review an article entitled ‘‘The Southern White La- 
borer Migrates to Michigan.’’ The public, so long accustomed to 
hearing of the migration of the Negro laborer to the industrial 
centers of that state, must now wonder how much more perplexing 
the economic problem in that quarter will become if these two 
competitors are to contend further on new soil. 

In the Virginia Magazine of History for July, 1938, appeared 
H. J. Eckenrode’s ‘‘ Negroes in Richmond, Virginia, in 1864.’’ The 
article contains some interesting and useful data, but it is colored 
by the author’s inevitable opinions as to the relations of the races 
and the realtive values of things before and after. More facts as 
to the background of these Negroes would have assisted in under- 
standing better their behavior in 1864. 

The August issue of The Journal of Southern History contains 
among other contributions ‘‘Zachary Taylor as President,’’ by 
William O. Lynch; ‘‘The Rift in Virginia Democracy in 1896,’’ 
by Allen Moger; ‘‘Disfranchisement of the Negro in Mississippi,’”’ 
by William Alexander Mabry; ‘‘Union Sentiment in South Caro- 
lina in 1860,’’ by Lillian Kibler. 

In the Transactions, Series III, Sec. 2, Volume XXI, pages 
69-78 of the Royal Society of Canada, Fred Landon has discussed 
‘* Wilberforce an Experiment in the Colonization of Freed Negroes 
in Upper Canada.”’ 

In the July issue of the Quarterly Review of Higher Educa- 
tion among Negroes Sara Grace Bradley discusses ‘‘Some Teaching 
Problems Peculiar to Negro Public High Schools’’; and similar 
difficulties constitute the entire issue devoted to contributions 
made by the members of the Association of Teachers of English in 
Negro Colleges, the other contributors being Emma C. W. Gray, 
J. Randolph Fisher, M. Mae Neptune, Georgia Cowan, Crawford 
B. Lindsay, Edward C. Mitchell, Nathaniel Tillman, Rayford W. 
Logan, Marion Wilson Starling, Leila M. Barlow, V. C. Clinch, 
Julia Pate Borders, and Otis W. Caldwell. 

In the Southern Workman for August Harold L. Trigg pre- 
sents ‘‘A Philosophy of Race Relations,’’ and J. M. Ellison ‘‘The 
Needs and Future Development of Negro Education in Virginia.’’ 
‘*All Black, A Unique Negro Community,’’ described by Webb 
Waldron, is history in the making. 
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Certain articles of general import should be noted. In the 
April issue of the South Atlantic Quarterly William Alexander 
Mabry discusses ‘‘Ben Tillman Disfranchised the Negro.’’ In the 
March number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly ‘‘The Course 
of the South to Secession, VI,’’ by U. B. Phillips, is coneluded. 
To the same issue George Arents, Jr., contributes ‘‘ Early Litera- 
ture of Tobacco.’’ In the March issue of the Indiana Magazine 
of History Winfred A. Harkinson has an article entitled ‘‘In- 
diana Republicans and the Re-election of President Lincoln.’’ In 
the Maryland Historical Magazine for June ran an article by 
William D. Hoyt, Jr., entitled ‘‘The White Servants at ‘North- 
ampton,’ 1772-1774. In June Roger Wallace Shugg contributed 
to the Louisiana Historical Quarterly ‘‘The New Orleans General 
Strike of 1892.”’ 


In Latin AMERICA 


Senor Fernando Romero, the author of Novelas de Selva and 
Lo Que Vio El Real Felipe, a monograph dealing with the mili- 
tary history of Callao from 1746 to 1936, is very much interested 
in the study of the early influence of the Negro in Peru. He de- 
sires to do for this neglected aspect of his country’s history what 
Fernando Ortiz has done for Cuba and Gilberto Freyre and Ar- 
thur Ramos have done in Brazil. He lacks material for the proper 
amplification of his study of the slave trade as it concerned Vene- 
zuela, Nueva Granada, and Panama. Investigators who have 
penetrated this field sufficiently to give research assistance will do 
him a favor to communicate with him at Apartado 1161, Lima, 
Peru. 

For those who are not well acquainted with his work it may be 
helpful to note that he has produced several interesting and valu- 
able books bearing upon his country. In addition to those men- 
tioned above have appeared his review of naval and aviation 
achievements under the title of 116 Anos de la Marina de Guerra, 
his Grau: El Marino Eponimo del Peru, printed by the national 
naval school, and his Marinos en la Selva, under the same imprint. 
It is fortunate for students of Negro History that he is now ad- 
dressing his attention to the influence of the Negro in Peru. The 
author became interested in this field in writing some years ago 
at college a thesis thereupon entitled La Costa Zamba. What was 
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set forth therein as to the role played by the Negro in that early 
history aroused considerable interest—sufficient to warrant its 
amplification. 

Throughout Latin America this increasing interest in the study 
of the Negro is general. As already noted, Mr. Bervin, of Haiti, 
has made a special trip to this country to effect a closer coopera- 
tion between the intellectuals of the United States and those of 
his own country engaged in research into the past and present of 
that part of the New World. Professor V. B. Spratlin, of Howard 
University, who spent his sabbatical year in South America, re- 
ports that wherever he went he found scholarly men ready to 
extend the hand for the closer contact and mutual helpfulness of 
these circles. 

Of the books on Latin America of interest to students devoting 
themselves primarily to the Negro there are not many of recent 
date. Worthy of notice, however, is Britain and the Indepen- 
dence of Latin America, 1812-1830, two volumes of documents 
from the foreign office archives, edited by C. K. Webster for the 
Oxford University Press. With this should be mentioned an 
article entitled ‘‘London Merchant Interest in St. Domingue,’’ by 
Carl Ludwig Lokke (The American Historical Review, July, 
1938). 


Books ON AFRICA 


From the International Industrial Relations Institute, operat- 
ing from New York and the Hague, has come Max Yergan’s book- 
let of 24 pages on Gold and Poverty in South Africa. The work 
deals especially with the awful plight of African labor. It treats 
of wages and their effects on living standards, the political status 
of native workers, and the relation of these wage earners to organ- 
ized labor. This publication contains valuable information, giving 
a clear picture of the working of economic imperialism on that 
continent. The work deserves a wide distribution. Copies may 
be obtained from the International Committee on International 
Affairs, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

Among the recent books on Africa should be mentioned The 
Wal Wal Arbitration, an account of the negotiations between Italy 
and Ethiopia, 1928-1935, by Pitman B. Potter, published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Being now farther 
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removed in time from the heat of that debate, the author believes 
that the matter may be examined more dispassionately, and given 
its proper historical setting. 

Touching Africa and its problems in various ways should 
be noted: Tropical, Africa in World History, by T. R. Batten 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1938); Essai Critique sur la 
Situation Juridique des Indigénes au Congo Belge, V. Devaux 
(Elisabethville: Editions de la Revue JurmpiqguE pu Coneo BELGE, 
1938); A History of Uganda Land and Surveys, and of the 
Uganda Land and Surveys Department, by H. B. Thomas and A. 
E. Spencer (Entebbe, Uganda: Government Printer, 1938); The 
Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Volume III, The Nguni: Section 
Ill, the Zulu (reproductions of photographic studies with an in- 
troductory article on the Zulu, bibliography and descriptive notes 
by D. McK. Maleolm), by A. M. Duggan-Cronin (Cambridge: 
Deighton Bell and Company; Kimberly: Alexander McGregor 
Memorial Museum, 1938). 

Of anthropological and ethnological works the following are of 
importance: Le Mariage des Nkundo, by G. Hulstaert (Bruxelles: 
Institut Royal Colonial Belge [Memoires], 1938); Die Afri- 
kanische Seele, by R. Karutz (Basel [Brosch], 1938); Facing 
Mount Kenya—The Life of the Gikuyu, by J. Kenyatta (London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1938); Au pays des Fons, Us et Coutumes 
du Dahomey, by Maximilien Quenum, second edition (Paris: La- 
rose, 1938) ; Bushmen of the Southern Kalahari, by J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones and C. M. Doke, papers reprinted from Bantu Studies, Vol- 
ume X, No. 4, and Volume XI, No. 3, together with some addi- 
tional material (Johannesburg: University of the Witwatersrand 
Press, 1937) ; Les Instruments de Musique de Madagascar, by Curt 
Sachs (Université de Paris: Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut 
d’Ethnologie, XXVIII, 1938) ; Studie over de gewoontelijke straf- 
bepalingen tegen het overspel bij de Balula en Bena Lulua van 
Kasai, by R. Van Caeneghem (Bruxelles: Institut Royal Colonial 
Belge [Mémoires], 1938) ; Kabundi Sprookjes, by R. Van Caeneg- 
hem (Bruxelles: Vromant et Cie, 1938). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


The Journal of the Royal African Society for July, 1938, con- 
tains ‘‘Henry Hartley: African Hunter and Explorer,’’ by Cap- 
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tain Reginald Hartley Thackeray; ‘‘The Book of the Quarter: 
Consumption and Production,’’ by Edwin W. Smith; ‘‘Two Afri- 
ean Explorers, Part I: David Livingstone,’’ by H. R. Tate; 
‘‘Maiduguri Market—Northern Nigeria,’’ by Mrs. R. Orme-Smith ; 
‘‘Robert Sutherland Rattray,’’ ‘‘Native Life in South African 
Towns,’’ by Margaret Ballinger; ‘‘Sir Robert Williams, a Per- 
sonal Appreciation,’’ by Sir Reginald Wingate; “‘C. F. Massy 
Swynnerton,’’ ‘‘The Pim Report on Northern Rhodesia,’’ by Rev. 
Reginald J. B. Moore; ‘‘A Glimpse of Western Abyssinia,’’ by 
Brig.-Gen. H. H. Austin; ‘‘Three Books on Abyssinia’’; ‘‘ Belief 
and Crime,’’ by Miss M. G. Anderson; ‘‘Preservation of African 
Fauna,’’ by Earl of Onslow. 

The July, 1938, issue of Africa contains ‘‘The Place of the 
North-Eastern Transvaal Sotho in the South Bantu Complex,’’ by 
Eileen Jensen Krige; ‘‘L’Habitation chez les Ouled Abderrahman 
Chaouia de ]’Aures,’’ by Thérése Riviére; ‘‘The Development of 
the Education of the African in Relation to Western Contact,’’ by 
James W. C. Dougall; ‘‘Property Among the Ciga in Uganda,”’ 
by May Mandelbaum Edel; ‘‘The Marriage Customs of the Ovim- 
bundu,’’ by Raul Kavita Evambi, translated by Merlin W. Ennis. 

In the July, 1938, issue of Anti-Slavery Report and Aborig- 
ines’ Friend appear the following: ‘‘Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety,’’ ‘‘Women and Children in Ceylon: Correspondence with 
the Colonial Office,’’ ‘‘The High Commission Territories,’’ ‘‘Mui 
Tsai in Hong Kong,’’ ‘‘The Native in Parliament: Questions and 
Answers,’’ ‘‘ Aborigines of Australia,’’ ‘‘The Question of Colo- 
nies,’’ ‘‘New African Hostel.’’ 

In the matter of administration the following are significant : 
‘*British Protectorates in South Afriea,’’ by L. Curtis (United 
Empire, Supplement, April, 1938); ‘‘The South African Protec- 
torates,’’ by L. Curtis (United Empire, Supplement, March, 
1938) ; ‘‘The Settler and Native in Central Africa,’’ by L.. A. M. 
Hastings (United Empire, April, 1938, Supplement) ; ‘‘ The North- 
ern Territories of the Gold Coast,’? by W. J. A. Jones (Crown 
Colonist, April, 1938) ; ‘‘The Recognition of Native Law and Cus- 
tom in British Africa,’’ by J. Lewis (Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, February, 1938). 

To these may be added ‘‘Fragen des Italienischen Kolonial- 
besitzes,’’ by A. Giordano (Zeitschrift fur Geopol., XV, 3) ; ‘‘ Eth- 
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nologie et Ethnographie dans les Pays-Bas,’’ by G. Van Bulck 
(Congo, I, 3, 1938) ; ‘‘ Poor White in South Africa,’’ by Dorothea 
Rudd (The Quarterly Review, April, 1938); ‘‘Rock Pictures in 
Northern Darfur,’’ by A. J. Arkell (Sudan Notes and Records, 
XX, 2); ‘‘The Tigda or Reaping Knife in Darfur,’’ by A. J. 
Arkell (Sudan Notes and Records, XX, 2) ; ‘‘Ordeal by Fire,’’ by 
G. W. Bell (Sudan Notes and Records, XX, 2); ‘‘De inwijking 
der Baphende’s,’’ by L. Bittremieux (Congo, I, 2, 1938); ‘‘The 
Philosophy of the Savage,’’ by V. Brelsford (Nada, XV, 1938) ; 
‘*‘Waduma Ceremonies: I. Appointing a Waduma Chief,’’ by 
Bundu (Nada, XIV, 1938); ‘‘ Emancipation of Women in West 
Africa,’’ by H. O. Davies (West African Review, February, 
1938) ; ‘‘History of the Ba-ga-Malete of Ramoutsa, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,’’ by V. Ellenberger (Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr., XXV, 
1937) ; ‘‘The Nubians of To-day,’’ by S. J. Enderlin (Moslem 
World, XXVIII, 2); ‘‘Eenige Ethnographica over de Walengola- 
Babira,’’ by J. Jak (Congo, I, 1, 1938) ; ‘‘Courtship and Marriage . 
amongst the Kavaranga, Kutiza Makumba,’’ by Kandamakumbo 
(Nada, XV, 1938); ‘‘Ordeals,’’ by Kandamakumbo (Nada, XV, 
1938). 

There have appeared also: ‘‘Some Games and Pastimes of 
Southern Nigeria,’’ by R. J. Newberry (Nigerian Field, VII, 2) ; 
‘“‘The Hadendowa,’’ by T. R. H. Owen (Sudan Notes and Rec- 
ords, XX, 2); ‘‘Gouwzang der Bene-Lupulu (Baluba),”’ by S. 
Peeraer (Congo, I, 3, 1938); ‘‘De Telgebaren der Bashila,’’ by 
Tempels Placidus (Kongo-Overzee, April, 1938) ; ‘‘A Note on the 
Rain-Makers among the Moro,’’ by E. E. Evans Pritchard (Man, 
XXXVIII); ‘‘Economie Life of the Nuer: Cattle,’’ by E. E. 
Evans Pritchard (Sudan Notes and Records, XX, 2) ; ‘‘Totemism 
and Sexuality,’’ by J. G. Roberts (Nada, XV, 1938); ‘‘La Tribu 
des Wagogo,’’ by R. T. Schaegelen (Anthropos, XXIII, 1-2); 
‘Some Common Musical Instruments found among the Native 
Tribes of Southern Rhodesia,’’? by A. E. Snowden (Nada, XV, 
1938) ; ‘‘Stammenorganization und Eheverbote der Somalis,’’ by 
EK. Taschdjian (Anthropos, XX XIII, 1-2) ; ‘‘Notes on Some Popu- 
lation Data from a Southern Nigerian Village,’’ by Enid Charles 
and C. Daryll Forde (The Soctological Review, April, 1938) ; 
‘*XXIe Nederlandsche Ethnologendag,’’ by V. Van Bulek (Kongo- 
Overzee, April, 1938). ‘‘Les Missions Protestantes au Congo,’’ by 
Azed (Congo, I, 3, 1938) ; ‘‘A Conference on African Drama,’’ by 
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M. Kelly (Oversea Education, IX, April, 1938) ; ‘‘The Problem of 
Evangelization through a Foreign Language,’’ by R. S. McClena- 
han (International Review of Missions, XXVII, April, 1938) ; 
‘‘Vers l’evolution de la femme indigéne en Afrique Occidentale 
Frangaise,’’ by Soeur Marie-Andre du Sacre-Coeur (Le Monde 
Colonial Illustre, April, 1938). 


PERSONAL 
Ernest A. Lyon 


On July 17, Dr. Ernest Lyon, former United States Minister 
to Liberia and Liberian Consul General to the United States since 
1911, died at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The cause of his death 
was diagnosed as lobar pneumonia. 

He was born at Belize, British Honduras, October 22, 1860. 
He came to the United States, however, and was naturalized in 
New York City October 9, 1894. He was educated at New Or- 
leans University, where he received the Bachelor’s degree and 
later the Master’s degree. He married Marie Wright in 1822. 

Lyon entered upon his career as a Methodist Episcopal Minis- 
ter at the age of nineteen. He served as pastor of various churches 
in New Orleans, and in 1894 was appointed Sunday School Agent 
for the Methodist Conference. In 1895 he was made Special 
Agent for the ‘‘Freedmen’s Aid Southern Education Society.”’ 
In 1896 he became pastor of St. Mark’s Church in New York City 
and remained there until 1901, when he became the pastor of the 
John Wesley Church in Baltimore. He was the founder of the 
Maryland Industrial and Agricultural Institution for the Educa- 
tion of Colored Youths in the state of Maryland. 

From 1903 to 1911 he served by appointment under Theodore 
Roosevelt, as Minister to Liberia. He was later commissioned by 
that country to serve as its Consul General at Washington. He 
functioned also as general agent for the Board of Education for 
Liberia. In 1913 he resumed his pastorate at the John Wesley 
Church in Baltimore, where he served until his death. 

In all of these positions he proved himself to be a practical 
man of great energy and common sense. He seemed to have had 
a deep insight into the needs of Liberia, and what should be 
done for the improvement of that country. Persons who have 
studied the careers of ministers to Liberia give him high rank. 
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$30,000 NEEDED 


ELP us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
H work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing 

on Negro life and history. Our efforts, at present, 
are restricted to what we are able to induce interested indi- 
viduals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving 
at this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work 
will proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the 
testimonies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world, and 
the story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons professing 
an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 

8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 
40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more ex- 
pensive than that of other scientific movements. This under- 
taking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites the 
efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. The 
Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, and 
circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it em- 
ploys investigators to explore fields of Negro history hitherto 
neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted with less than $30,000 a year; and if we hope to develop 
it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from becoming a 
negligible factor in the thought of the world, the income must 
be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 
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What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


Its History: 


1, Organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915. 

2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
tober 3, 1915. 

8. Brought out the first number of Tue JournaL or Nraro 
Tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published t 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


Its Purposes: 


1. To collect sociological and historical data. 
2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 
To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schoo 


8 
4. To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting # 
one to the other. 


Its Promoters: 

1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Oswald Gs 
Villard, Harvey Ingham, Robert R. Moton, James H. Di 
and Joel E. Spingarn. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick ] 
Hoffman, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. Sherwoo 
William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, William E. Dodd, an 


J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


1. - re: directed the attention of investigators to this negle 
It has extended the circulation of THe JournaL or NEaRo 
tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It has published twenty-two volumes of articles and documei 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 

It has produced twenty-six monographs on Negro Life 
history. 

It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of ¢ 
munities toward the Negro. 
It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on 
Negro which have been made accessible to the public in 
Library of Congress. “ 
It has had ten young men trained for research in social scié 
and for instruction in colleges and universities. 








